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PART Il 


EARLY LITERATURE 
ON HOME ECONOMICS 


By Hazel T. Craig 


Mrs, Ellen H. Richards (1842-1911), pioneer in 
home science, was a prolific writer on many phases 
of home economics, particularly during her later 
years. In addition to well over one hundred scientific 
lectures, papers, pamphlets, monographs and leaf- 
lets, she wrote the following books: The Cost of 
Living, 1899; The Cost of Food, 1901; First Lessons 
in Food and Diet, 1904; The Art of Right Living, 
1904; The Cost of Shelter, 1905; Sanitation in Daily 
Life, 1907; The Cost of Cleanness, 1908; Industrial 
Water Analysis, 1908; Euthenics, 1910; Conservation 
by Sanitation, 1911. Mrs, Richards’ style was force- 
ful; her subject matter, stimulating; her arrange- 
ment, often lacking in organization due to speed of 
Read her biography by Caroline L, Hunt 


output. 


UR introduction to the his- 

tory of home economics last 

month dealt with some of the 
early attempts to teach domestic econ- 
omy at different school levels, the estab- 
lishment of land-grant colleges in the 
west and of cooking schools in the east, 
the place of home economics in the 
southern states and in the public school 
curriculum, the effect of the Chicago 
Exposition of 1895 on home economics, 
and the beginning of the Lake Placid 
Conferences. 

Before continuing the history of the 
Lake Placid Conferences it might be 
interesting to review some of the home 
economics literature available by the 
close of the nineteenth century. With 
the increasing interest in problems of 
the home it was natural that educators 
in this field should turn their talents 
toward writing. Brief reviews of some 
of the early books follow: 


FOODS 
By Edward Smith, M.D. 


Pub. 1873 by D. Appleton Century 


Dr. Smith, physician, food inspector 
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and author, served on medical 
boards in London and Montreal. Part 
One of his book discusses solid foods— 
animal and vegetable each divided into 


nonnitrogenous. Part 


many 


nitrogenous and 
Two deals with liquids, water, milk, tea, 
coffee, cocoa and alcohol. Part Three 
treats gaseous foods (atmospheric air and 
ventilation). 

Dr. Smith tells how to cook meat by 
different methods and explains that one 
cannot have good broth and good meat 
from the same piece of flesh. The typical 
methods for preserving meat are given: 
By drying quickly in thin pieces in the 
hot sun; by cold or packing in ice, a 
process keeping meat fresh for several 
weeks although not practical in import- 
ing meat from South America or Aus- 
tralia because of the insufficient quantity 
of ice in those countries; by immersion in 
antiseptic gases and liquids, a not too 
satisfactory method because the air sur- 
rounding the meat cannot be easily re- 
moved and meat thus treated has a dis- 
agreeable flavor; by coating with fat or 
gelatin, another unsatisfactory process in 
that the hot fat partially cooks the flesh, 
changing the color, and in many cases 
putrefaction sets in too quickly unless the 
exclusion of air is perfect; by Acat, the 
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most satisfactory process vet developed 


although the intense heat necessary over- 
cooks the meat and extracts too much 
juice; by salting, the oldest and safest 
method known in which the preserving 
agent may be salt with or without salt- 
petre (salting, however, does cause a con- 
siderable loss of juices, a change of flavor 
and adds too much salt to the diet); by 
pressure, a new process still in the experi- 
mental stage. 

Cuts, uses and values of all meats are 
described including the boar’s head, bison, 
horse and ass. Some objections to eating 
horse meat are listed: 1. sentiment asso 
ciated with the animal, 2. necessity for 
its use as a living creature, 3. high price 
as compared with cows and oxen and 4. 
toughness of the flesh. 

Something of the history and growth of 
vegetables and grains is told—peas, beans, 
lentils, Indian corn, rice, wheat, barley 
and rye. Included in the nitrogenous 
group are: the succulent vegetables (po- 
tatoes, beets, mushrooms, cabbage and 
other greens), the succulent fruits (cur- 
rants, raisins, figs, mulberries, cherries, 
apples, peas, guava, pomegranate, ba- 
nanas, watermelon, peaches, pineapple, 
oranges and straWberries) and the al- 


buminous fruits (coconuts, filberts, al- 
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monds, and other nuts) referred to as 
luxuries, 

Following a description of the types, 
uses, history and value of condiments, 
honey, sugar, starch, tapioca and liquids, 
each are discussed. Water is required for 
seven purposes 1. to soften solid foods, 
2. to maintain a due bulk of blood and 
the structures of the body, 3. to keep 
substances in solution while moving in 
the body, 4. to supply elements in the 
chemical changes in the body, 5. to enable 
waste material to be carried away, 6. to 
aischarge superfluous heat by transpira- 
tion through the skin and emission through 
other outlets, 7. to supply in a convenient 
form or to abstract heat from the body. 
Hard, soft, mineral, rain and salt water 
and means of purifying water are treated 
comprehensively. A comparison is made 
of the taste, content and value to the body 
of milk from the goat, sheep, buffalo, 
mare, ass, cow and woman. 

Although authorities today would not 
agree with many of Dr. Smith’s state- 
ments he was undoubtedly a learned scien- 
tist well in advance of his times and 
able to present scientific findings in lay- 
man’s language. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY & 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


By Robert James Mann, M.D. 
Second edition pub. in London, 1880 


This book has four sections: 1. Intro- 
duction and Alphabet, 2. Food, Cookery 
and Drink, 3. Heat, Clothing and Wash- 
ing, 4. Health, House and Money. The 
prime necessities of life are food, water, 
air, warmth and clothing. Food is as 
essential to the mechanism of the body 
as coal is to the furnace of an engine. 
Food fulfills two purposes: 1. repairs the 
waste of the acting and moving parts of 
the body, 2. serves much the same as oil 
in a lamp producing light, but in the body 
producing activity, 3. for a period of years 
food is employed in enlarging the body. 

Corn and grain are cited as being the 
most valuable of food smbstances. “If 
enough wheaten bread be taken to supply 
the 300 grains of nitrogen and the 5000 
grains of carbon that are needed daily by 
human beings, life can be sustained for 
a long period on bread and water alone.” 
Oats are valuable because the grain may 
be grown on poor soil; rye, although rare 
in this country is used in England for 
bread; rice, grown mainly in India and 
China, has a large proportion of starch 
and small proportion of gluten in com- 
parison with wheat, making it especially 
good for laundry starch. 

The potato reserves first place in the 
fresh vegetable group. Although valu- 
able for its gluten and starch, the potato 
is a product of a poisonous plant family. 
“The poisonous principle, however, is in 
this case largely diluted by the rapid and 
abundant production of starch and the 
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small trace that remains is confined to 
the outside coat and entirely taken away 
by the use of boiling water in cooking. 
The water in which the potatoes have 
been cooked is for this reason always 
carefully separated from them.” 

Such vegetables as cabbage, broccoli 
and cauliflower are “held to be very 
wholesome when taken in connection with 
the stronger and more condensed foods. 
. . .» Beetroot which is used for the food 
of oxen and sheep is employed also as a 
fresh vegetable for human beings... and 
sometimes grown in France for the pur- 
pose of extracting sugar.” Onions con- 
tain an unusually large store of glutinous 
nourishment but are used, however, for 
flavor. Carrots, turnips and parsnips are 
somewhat akin to the potato but having 
more water. Unclassified are asparagus, 
“a kind of lily’; spinach, “a kind of 
goosefoot”; lettuce, “a plant belonging to 
the sunflower and daisy family”; celery, 
“a plant of the poisonous hemlock tribe, 
but the hurtful ingredient of the juice is 
prevented from being matured in strength 
by growing the plant in trenches of com- 
parative darkness;” rhubarb, a plant of 
the buckwheat family is poisonous in a 
concentrated state to some people; peas, 
beans and lentils are highly nutritious 
“but the nourishing substances are in so 
hard and condensed a state that the seeds 
require careful, and in some measure 
skillful, preparation by cooking before 
they can be turned to account .. . they 
are better suited to be mixed with other 
vegetables in moderate quantities than to 
be used by themselves.” 

A few excerpts from the clothing sec- 
tion of this book give the prevailing textile 
picture. Cotton calico is used for under- 
garments because it is warm, smooth, soft, 
absorbent and easily washed. Flax and 
hemp are made into linen cloth not so 
soft as calico but stronger and more dur- 
able. Cloth, flannel, camlet, serge and 
worsted fabrics are all manufactured 
from wool. Wool is very suitable for 
andergarments because it prevents the 
sudden chill of changing seasons from 
affecting the body; it is an easy substance 
for heat to travel through; it “causes the 
blood to flow freely through the skin, by 
rubbing which it gives on account of its 
own roughness.” Delicate and slender 
people particularly should wear wool. 
Silk, although beautiful, is costly and 
should be worn only by people with an 
abundance of money. The sewing machine 
is heralded as being a great help in mak- 
ing clothes although its weak point is that 
it can be used to advantage only in mak- 
ing long seams. On the whole, needle- 
work is considered an accomplishment 
every girl should be able to master, and 
such an art should be encouraged in the 
schools. 

The daily bath is advocated, especially 
in the morning with cold water imme- 
diately followed by a brisk rub down. 


One is advised to sit in a tub, filled with 
a pail of water, “deluge the body with a 
sponge,” and afterwards wash the feet 
and legs for which there is no room in 
the bath at first. 

To fully appreciate the concepts of 
food, clothing and health of this era one 
should réad the entire book which goes 
into detail about disease, nursing, mis- 
tresses and servants, accounts, earning, 
saving and banking. Some advice with a 
modern application follows: “The first 
good rule in the economical employment 
of money is never spend for any purpose 
more than is necessary.” 


SCIENCE OF HOME LIFE 


By W. Jerome Harrison 
Published in 1882 by 
Nelson and Sons, London and N. Y. 


This little book is a compilation of 
lessons forming the “First Year’s Course 
in Domestic Economy in the Girls Schools 
belonging to the Birmingham School 
Board”—England. There are thirty les- 
sons dealing with the digestion, foods, 
beverages, clothing and washing. The 
book is written on a grade school level 
introducing the pupil to the structure of 
the human body and the function of the 
organs. Illustrations are given showing 
the importance of oxygen, composition of 
water, forms of carbon, gases found in 
the air. 

Food is required for triple service: 1. to 
form or build up body organs and to 
maintain them when fully developed, re- 
placing parts which waste away; 2. to 
produce and maintain body heat; 3. to 
supply energy. Foods producing heat con- 
tain a large amount of carbon and are 
called carboneous foods (sugar, potatoes, 
rice, corn, fat). Foods supplying the body 
with nitrogen are called nitrogenous foods 
(egg white, cereals and grains, “legumen,” 
“pease,” beans, lean meats, fish and poul- 
try). The compound foods include milk, 
butter, cheese and eggs. The “thinned 
meats” and gravy packed in cans and 
sent from America are cited as keeping 
several years. The history of tea, coffee, 
spices and cocoa is also given. 

Clothing sources are listed as animal 
(wool, silk, leather, furs) ; vegetable (cot- 
ton and linen); and mineral (iron, steel, 
brass, silver). The manufacturing proc- 
esses and properties are described in 
much the same manner as in the modern 
short junior high textbook. This little 
book is so much like a modern text that 
with some revision it would be acceptable 
today. 


FOOD AND FEEDING 
By Sir Henry Thompson 
Fourth edition published in 1885 by 
F. Warne and Co. of N. Y. and England 
This book, apparently the first to have 
a world-wide viewpoint, covers foods of 
different countries, eating habits of the 
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English peasant and middle-class English- 
man, a comparison of French and Eng- 
lish cooking, dinner service on a large 
scale, the question of wine and the public 
dinner. 

In the tropics a very little nitrogenous 
food suffices and not much fat is needed 
—hence rice is the staple food of China, 
the East and West Indies, parts of Africa 
and America. In the northern parts of 
Africa the date is one of the staple foods. 
Crossing over into /Jtaly the most im- 
portant substances are macaroni, legumes, 
rice, fruits, salads with oil, cheese, fish, 
small birds but very little meat. The 


chestnut is a favorite of the poorer popu- 
lation. In Spain maize, rice, some wheat, 
legumes, grapes, figs, melon, bacon, sau- 
sage, fowl and pig, with garlic the favor- 
ite condiment. Moving northward, flesh 
of all kinds forms an important part of 
the diet in addition to milk, eggs, poultry, 
wheat and garden vegetables. In parts of 
Russia not suited to raising wheat, rye 
and oats are staple foods used with an 
increasing quantity of meats and fats. 
In the Arctic zone large quantities of oily 
matter are consumed in order to generate 
more heat, vegetables being a minor part 
of the diet. 


The English peasant lives mainly on 
wheaten bread and cheese with a little 
bacon, potato and greens added. Fresh 
meat is rare except for beef and mutton. 
The nutritive value of fish is emphasized 
and the English are criticized for not tak- 
ing greater advantage of its availability. 
However the English peasant on the 
whole is credited with using adequate 
milk. 

In comparing French and English cook- 
ery, Sir Henry Thompson reports that 
the English concentrate on breeding, feed- 
ing and keeping animals in as perfect a 

(Continued on page 298) 





Early Periodicals Dealing with Home Economics 





TITLE 


Goop HousEKEEPING 


EveryDAY HOUSEKEEPING 
other titles include: 


AMERICAN KITCHEN MAGAZINE 
Home SciENCE MAGAZINE 
MopEern HousgEKEEPING 
EveryDAY HOUSEKEEPING 


AMERICAN COOKERY 
published as Boston CooKING 
ScHoot MAGAZINE 1896 to 1914 


THE AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPER 
Foop News 


AND Foop News Jan. 1908 to 1911 
Domestic Sc1ENCE MoNTHLY 


THE CookInG CLUB MAGAZINE 
TopAy’s HousEWwIFE 


PracticAL HoME Economics 
other titles include: 
AMERICAN Foop JOURNAL 
THE Home Economist 


PracticaAL Home Economics 


Domestic ScIENCE BULLETIN 


HovusEHOLD Arts REVIEW 


JourNAL or Home Economics 
official organ of the A.H.E.A.— 
published bi-monthly until 1914 





THE CATERER AND HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


THE Cook—a weekly on culinary art 


New ENGLAND KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


and the AMERICAN Foop JOURNAL 


(absorbed Home Economics News 


DATE 


Oct. 1882 to Mar. 
March 1885 to ? 

May 1885 to 194- 
Apr. 1894 to Mar. 


Apr. 1894 to Aug. 1895 
Sept. 1895 to Mar. 1903 
Apr. 1903 to June 1905 
Aug. 1905 to-Jan. 1906 
Feb. 1906 to Mar. 1908 


June 1896 to 194- 


1898 to 1905 
1899 to 1902 


continued as MopERN HOUSEKEEPING 


Apr. 1900 to Apr. 1 


oficial organ Oakland Club and Council of 
Women (merged with House BEAUTIFUL in 1902) 


1902 to 1906 
Mar. 1905 to 1917 


DRESSMAKING AT Home included in 1911 


Jan. 1906 to 194— 
Jan. 1906 to Nov. 1927 
Nov. 1927 to Jan. 1929 


Jan. 1929 to 194- 
Nov. 1932.) 


1884 


1908 


902 


Dec. 1906 to Aug. 1907 


for use in mothers’ meetings, women’s 
clubs, health and hereditary classes 


Nov. 1908 to May 


Domestic Arts Review Nov. 1908 to Feb. 1910 


Feb. 1909 to 194— 


1912 


FIRST EDITOR 

J. W. Parkinson 

T. J. Murrey 

Clark W. Bryan 

Anna Barrows 
(Early contributors in- 
cluded Ellen H. Richards 


and Alice P. Norton) 


Janet M. Hill 


Mrs. W. Wakeman-Curtis 


Adella C. Starr 


H. B. Myers 


Jessie A. Knox 


Marion A. MacBride 


Domestic Art League 
of Columbia University 


Mrs. Mary H. Abel 
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Dora Lewis succeeds Jessie Harris as President 





HE thirty-sixth annual meeting of the American 

Home Economics Association was held in the 

Stevens Hotel, Chicago, from June 20 through 
June 23. All things considered, it was a good convention. 
Despite difficult wartime traveling, there were over seven- 
teen hundred home economists, student home economists and 
exhibitors registered as compared with about fourteen hun- 
dred at the 1942 meeting in Boston. The best that can be 
said for the weather is that it was varied—sweltering one 
day, chilly the next. The meetings were well attended and 
thought-provoking; the hotel service not bad, considering 
the hotel’s recent conversion from Army occupancy and its 
imminent invasion by the GOP. 


Pre-Convention Meeting 
of Home Economists in Business 


Just one under three hundred home economists in busi- 
ness registered at the pre-convention HEIB meeting keyed to 
current problems of major concern to this department of 
the AHEA. All sessions were closed to non-members, so no 
detailed report can be given here. 

Marie Sellers, National HEIB Chairman, presided at the 
opening meeting Saturday afternoon, June 17. Each of the 
local home economics in business groups was _ represented 
by reports of outstanding activities such as the promotion 
of nutrition, safety education and vocational guidance pro- 
grams. 

A dinner meeting was held Saturday evening, Mary 
Dahnke presiding. The speaker, Mr. Robert Lund, vice- 
president of the Lambert Pharmaceutical Company, dis- 
cussed free enterprise. “The flowers at each table were 
given to the person at that table who had traveled farthest 
to the meeting. 

When the convention reconvened at 1 o'clock the follow- 
ing day, new horizons for home economists in business were 
presented by representatives in the fields of marketing re- 
search, U. S. Subsistance Laboratory, industrial cafeterias 
and college placement bureaus. Eight outstanding home 
economists in the food field gave brief forecasts of avail- 
able food supplies, followed by an illustrated talk forecast- 
ing available textile supplies. 

At the close of the meeting, Eloise Davison issued this 
challenge to the home economists in business: “We must 
stake out our claim, define our field, decide what we're going 
to do and then do it together.” 
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Whrtime 


General Sessions 


Miss Jessie W. Harris, president of the Association, pre- 
sided over the first general session—a Council meeting. Fol- 
lowing the usual announcements, secretary’s report and re- 
ports of departments and divisions, there were committee re- 
ports on the following subjects: Advisory on Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics; Advisory on College 
Clubs; Apprentice Training; Census; Constitution and By- 
Laws; Consumer Interests; Co-operation with Southern Ne- 
gro Home Economists; Fellowship Awards; Historical Ma- 
terials; Home Economics in Education through Films ; Home 
Economics in Education through Libraries; Home Economics 
in Health Education; International; Joint Committee of 
AHEA and ADA on School Lunches; Legislative; Membership 
Credentials; Membership Promotion; Registry of Home 
Economists; Related Art; Student Club Planning Confer- 
ence, including Interim Committee on College Clubs and 
Interim Committee on High School Clubs. 

The second general session tackled the problems of ad- 
justment of the family and its members to postwar living. 
Josephine Schain of New York City indicated that we may 
choose either of two approaches in meeting the problems of 
the family and of the community in the future. We may 
approach them with the expectation of another war or we 
may approach them from the angle that there will not be 
another war. Believing that our future is definitely tied up 
with the future of the other peoples of the world, Miss 
Schain said, “Although we sat by and drifted into war, we 
will not be able to drift into peace. And if we have a good 
peace, it will be because we work co-operatively for a new 
world order of peace and justice.” 

The second speaker of this general session, Coleman R. 
Griffith, Director of the Bureau of Institutional Research 
at the University of Illinois, pictured some of the psychio- 
logical adjustments of returned servicemen and their fami- 
lies. Mr. Coleman said, in part: 

There well may be hundreds of thousands of veterans who 
will return maimed in heart, in mind, and in spirit. And 
the homes to which they return, and even whole communities, 
will likewise be maimed, almost beyond the power of word 
to tell. . . . The adjustments of returned servicemen and 


This report on the thirty-sixth meeting of the AHEA is limited m 
scope by three factors: many meetings occurred simultaneously and all 
could not be covered by PHE staff at Convention; several of the papers 
will be published in fall issues of the Journal so are not reported here; 
space and time were curtailed by paper restrictions and printers’ schedule. 
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their families, therefore, are more than local problems... . 

According to Mr. Griffith, in the proper order of events 
the individual grows independent and mature in peace. How- 
ever, war distorts this. As a member of a mighty military 
machine, the serviceman’s personality is changed by forces 
which his family will not be able to know; often he will 
return to his home as a semi-stranger; he will have tasted 
other cultures and adopted the customs of other peoples. 
Returning veterans will seek prestige, yet they should be 
treated casually. Excesses of grief or pity should be 
avoided; they should not be urged to talk, but should be 
understood and given a satisfying form of work. Both 
parents and returning veterans must make adjustments. 
Families should put their homes in order and be prepared 
to deal frankly and patiently with the problems of postwar 
adjustments. Above all, there must be a new kind of 
humanism, with greater emphasis on persons than on things, 
for future happiness. 

In conclusion, Mr. Griffith said, “Medicine and_psychi- 
atry are now prepared to do a magnificent job of mending 
broken minds and bodies. But at best, all the doctors in 
the world can treat but a small part of the total number 
of changes in mood, thought and character that war has 
wrought. The main load will fall on the family. ...” 


Prospects for Postwar Levels of Living 

The third and fourth general sessions, held morning and 
afternoon of June 21, dealt with prospects for postwar 
levels of living. The speakers and topics were carefully 
selected to present a rounded picture since it is essential 
that home economists look at the pattern of living from the 
standpoint of the whole, keeping three basic points in mind: 
using productive resources more fully, dividing up income, 
and choosing and using wisely. 

In discussing the first topic, Prospects for Improving the 
Nutritional Status of American People, Mr. Theodore 
Schultz of the University of Chicago stated his belief that 
“nutrition, though a relatively young field of knowledge, rep- 
resents an important and radical force in our culture, be- 
cause it is rooted in knowledge which may well result in 
fundamental changes in our society.” 

Mr. Schultz prognosticated that the effects of the advance 
of nutrition on the food picture will depend on the uses of 
nutrition in our society. Nutritional advancement may cause 
people to place a higher value on food as related to other 
goods and services, and may induce people to spend more 
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for food and less for other things. 

Lydia J. Roberts, also of the University of Chicago, and 
speaking on the same subject, gave a specific example of how 
the nutritional status of American people may be improved. 
A summary of Dr. Roberts’ talk follows: 

A large scale measure which has promise of effecting a 
widespread nutritional betterment of children is the school 
lunch program. ‘This program has been saved for another 
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In earnest discussion following the annual AHEA Busi- 
ness meeting are Dora Lewis and Treva Kauffman, New 
York State Supervisor of Home Economics Education 


year by the appropriation by Congress of $50,000,000. 

Consider for a moment the possibilities for nutritional 
betterment that lie in this one measure, if properly carried 
out. First of all, the requirements that must be met if 
Federal funds are to be secured provide that the lunch 
served supply a generous portion of the child’s needs for the 
daily requirement. 

1. One half pint of fresh whole milk as a beverage 

2. A protein food serving such as, onc of 

a) 2 ounces of meat, or 


c 
d 

3. One cup of vegetable or fruit, or one half cup of each 

. One slice or more cf bread, or muffins, or other hot bread 
made of whole grain or enriched flour or cereal. 

5. Two tablespoons of butter or margarine, enriched with 
Vitamin A. 


one half cup (cooked) beans or peas or fresh beans, or 


) 
b) one egg, or 
) 
) four tablespoons of peanut butter. 


These foods may be prepared in many different dishes and 
menus but must be included in these amounts. 

Can you visualize what it would mean in terms of nu- 
tritional benefits if every school child in the country could 
eat that kind of lunch every school day of the year? Can 
you think what it means for the ones who were reached 
this year? In the Midwest region alone, which includes 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota and Iowa, 9,355 schools were par- 
ticipating in the program as of May, 1944, with an en- 
rollment of 2,732,144 children. In the country as a whole 
there must be over ten million children. 

If the nutrition education is to be effective, it must be 
centered in the public school. This has been said many 
times, but it needs to be emphasized again. ‘There are 
many indications that schools are beginning to become more 
aware of their responsibility. Nutrition workshops for ele- 
mentary teachers were conducted last summer and more are 
under way this year. 


Prospects for Improving the Adequacy of 
Medical Care 
Prospects for improving the adequacy of medical care 
were cited by both Palmer Dearing, M.D., of the United 
States Public Health Service, and Elin Anderson of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 
Dr. Dearing said, in part: “The public needs to be bet- 
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Over 300 home economists in business attended the 
Convention. Here, Alta Given, Chairman of New York 
HEIBs, 1943-44, relaxes with Gladys Kimbrough, Ind. 


ter informed regarding the Nation’s health status. For in- 
stance, you have heard it said that in 1942 the United States 
had the lowest death rate in its history and that we are the 
healthiest nation in the world. If you look up the facts, 
you will find that New Zealand has better death rates than 


“We are the only civilized country in the world in which 
the national government has assumed no responsibility for 
the adequacy and distribution of medical service, and yet 
we are frequently told that our falling death rate, our low 
tuberculosis mortality, our control of the diseases of child- 
hood and our practical elimination of typhoid fever and 
other diseases spread by poor sanitation indicate that our 
system of medical practice is the best of all possible sys- 
tems. If you examine these facts critically, however, you 
will find that most of our progress has been made against 
conditions which have come to be recognized as public re- 
sponsibilities because they are beyond the means of the in- 
dividual to care for.” 

The public shares responsibility for the inadequacy of 
preventive services, continued Dr. Dearing, pointing out 
that although of 3,000 counties in the United States, the 
number not covered by full-time health service has decreased 
from 2,500 in 1935 to 1,200 in 1942, many health depart- 
ments are understaffed, underfinanced, underhoused and 
hampered by traditional restrictions on the service they may 
render. 

“The mutual lack of understanding between physicians 
and the public is the fault of both,” concluded Dr. Dearing. 
“Doctors, with considerable justification, fear lay control of 
the technical phases of medical practice. Nonmedical groups, 
on the other hand, are justifiably impatient with the un- 
fortunate lack of understanding by many physicians of the 
social and economic problems of medical care and their re- 
lation to health. Extremists of both groups must over- 
come their prejudices if we are to achieve the progress 
which intelligence demands.” 

Elin Anderson approached the subject of improving the 
adequacy of medical care in terms of health as a human 
resource. After giving striking evidence of lowered rural 
health, Miss Anderson stated that agriculture, industry and 
labor as well as the medical profession agree that a health 
insurance program focused on preventive medicine rather 
than on emergency care has the possibility of raising the 
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Gladys Winegar, Gladys Wyckoff, Catherine MacKenzie 
of Canada, Dorothy Day and Lillian Herrington give 
their undivided attention to the AHEA Field Secretary 


health standards of the whole nation. 

If rural people are to share more fully in the benefits 
of modern medical science they need immediate help in four 
major undertakings at local, state and national levels: 

1. Planning to determine need for physicians and means of 
attracting them to rural areas immediately after the war. 

2. Planning legislation, local, state and national, that will 
enable communities as they need and desire it, to establish 
hospitals and health centers. 

3. Setting up comprehensive local medical service plans that 
put their emphasis on preventive medicine rather than catas- 
trophical illness. : 

4. An educational program that will clarify the broad issues 
involved in the setting up of adequate health services and 
reveal the respective responsibilities of the medical profession 
and laymen in the development of a people’s health service. 

In conclusion, Miss Anderson said, “Some one must 
sparkplug this urgent educational program. Since the 
health of the family is so deeply the concern of the mother 
in the home, it is clear that the home economists whose 
services reach so many homes may give outstanding leader- 
ship with the development of more adequate health serv- 


ices.” 


Prospects for Increasing the Security of 
American Families 


Edith Abbot, University of Chicago, in her discussion of 
the prospects for increasing the security of American fami- 
lies, criticized many of our present practices and methods 
such as Social Security. Since social security should mean 
freedom from want, she feels that we shall get it only 
through abolishment of unemployment and war, and not 
through our present system of requiring persons to contribute 
through the years to their own old age pension. Miss Abbott 
feels that the working man already has too many demands 
on his income and that the government should permit an out- 
right gift to all persons after they have reached a certain 
age, providing their income is below a certain amount. 

Following Miss Abbott on the program, Irma Gross, 
Professor of Home Management at Michigan State College, 
said, in summary: 

The possibilities of increasing economic security through 
individual action are related today as in the past to certain 
factors outside the family, the most important of which is 
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New England was well represented, Here are Eleanor 
Bateman and Katharine Baker from Massachusetts and 
Verna Payson from New Hampshire visiting PHE booth 


the size of the family income and, in the case of farm fami- 
lies, the possibility of achieving or maintaining land owner- 
ship. 

The home economist has been less sympathetic to progams 
of social action for safeguarding family life than have mem- 
bers of some other professional groups partly because of her 
background and rightful insistence upon the human values in 
individual family living. 

If she is to be realistic about improving economic secur- 
ity for all families, she needs first an accurate vocabulary 
in relation to social security and a knowledge of the facts 
of its present status, at least in the U.S.A. She must reckon 
with social security as it exists and affects the management 
of family income. She must, in addition, understand pre 
vailing attitudes toward social security, not least of which 
is her own. Lastly, she should be critically aware of the 
present trends in social security toward greater coverage 
of the population and inclusion of more risks, toward shift- 
ing the basis underlying payments from size of contribution 


to need, and toward various methods of financing. 


Prospects for Improving Housing for 
Family Living 

Edmund: H. Hoben, National Association of Housing 
Officials, Chicago, and Philip M. Klutznick, Commissioner, 
Federal Public Housing Authority, explained the pros- 
pects for improving housing for family living through dis 
cussing, respectively, the outstanding ills of our housing 
situation today and the methods which should point the way 
to improved housing in the future. 

Mr. Hoben pointed out that the many poor housing prac- 
tices we know today function to discourage happy home life. 
He stated that the typical low income urban family now 
tends to seek escape from his home rather than its develop- 
ment, and added that America faces an era in which it must 
either produce homes in planned neighborhoods conducive 
to family life at a cost within the reach of the majority of 
its families or must accept the present chaotic and wasteful 
deterioration of its two greatest and inseparable assets—its 
families and its homes. 

Mr. Klutznick emphasized the right as well as the vital 
necessity of housing all our citizenry in sanitary, comfort- 
able and pleasant homes. He stated that this should be one 
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Frances Henry, Mary Omen, Bernice Bronner, Mary M. 
Lynch, Alice Haley and Florence Sweitzer enjoy a textile 
get-together at Leone Heuer’s (third from left) 


ot our postwar goals and that as such will require the uni- 
fied strength and effort of all facets of the building indus- 
try. Neither public nor private enterprise can alone do 
such,a tremendous job, he explained. 


Benefits to the Nation’s Families Through 
Research 

Three speakers at the fourth general session spoke on 
benefits to the nation’s families through research. 

E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama sum- 
marized recent research in fuods and nutrition and its use 
in bettering family health. She emphasized the fact that our 
greatest problem in effecting an improvement in the health 
and well being of the family through food and nutrition is 
that of changing the present habits of food selection and 
food preparation methods and concluded that if families 
are to receive the full benefits, an educational program at 
every age level from the cradle through grade and college 
and adult groups is essential. 

Ethel L. Phelps, University of Minnesota, presented a 
resumé of developments in textiles and clothing as a result 
of research during the past two years from the standpoint 
of economic aspects of clothing, fiber composition of textiles, 
properties of fibers, maintenance of textiles and clothing and 
education of consumers. She said that she wass impressed 
with the progress that has been made in this field and with 
the fact that most of the contributions came from home eco- 
nomists. It is particularly interesting to note, she added, 
that most of the textile science has been developed during the 
former and present world wars. 

Mary S. Lyle of Iowa State College, in reporting the 
progress through research in educational methods, expressed 
the belief that “faith in education” is the characteristic atti- 
tude in this country. And while education has nothing spec- 
tacular to contribute to a research round table and has no 
new media with which to work, it is yet of tremendous im- 
portance as its influence extends into every aspect of demo- 
cratic living. 

Miss Lyle discussed the benefits to families of educational 
research from three aspects: it discloses effective ways of 
helping individual and collective members of the family to 
live together more democratically; it uncovers ways that 
will be reliable and efficient in evaluating programs; it 
shows ways that teaching can give assistance in meeting 
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Four states are represented as National HEIB Chairman, 
Helen Robertson chats with Helen Ridley, New York; 
Thelma Lison, St. Louis; Katherine Smith, Wash. D. C. 


various levels of family living. 


Education for the Postwar World 


At the final general session, two well known educators— 
one from the field of general education and the other from 
the specialized field of home economics—spoke on education 
for the postwar world. ‘These talks are reported here in 
detail since they indicate the trend of postwar thinking and 
offer concrete suggestions for action. 


General Education in the Postwar World 
T. R. McConnell, University of Minnesota 


While there is every reason today to feel certain of a 
military victory, there is much less basis for confidence in the 
ability or readiness of the American people to solve the 
problems of the postwar period. Mr. T. R. McConnell, 
University of Minnesota, based this judgment upon the 
fact that a large number of our citizens are poorly in- 
formed on international affairs and the problems of gov- 
ernmental theory and structure. For the most part, their 
knowledge of current history does not go below the level 
of the newspaper headlines, he says, and they are not pre- 
pared to cope with the crisis that as members of a Demo- 
cratic nation they will soon be facing. Surveys show that 
high school graduates have been schooled in academic facts 
and do recognize their rights as members of a democracy, 
but are unconcerned about their problems and _ responsibili- 
ties as citizens. Information concerning the attitudes and 
social understanding of college trained men and women is 
not much more encouraging. Although many citizens ex- 
press a desire to be more fully informed on current affairs, 
they often read biased literature and are apathetic in their 
efforts to understand the social and economic problems in 
Democratic living and to take an active role in helping to 
solve them. 

Most thinking people agree with the hypothesis presented 
by Karl Becker in How New Will the Better World Be, 
that for postwar prosperity we need to have our industrial 
and agricultural enterprises working at full capacity, to pro- 
duce goods needed and to maintain full employment so that 
those goods may be purchased by people who want them. 
Yet, when asked whether (should a large volume of unem- 
ployment develop after the war) it would be the function of 
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Home Economics Consultant from New York, Mabel 
Stegner, took time from last minute packing to pose in 
the booth of a client, Her appearance belies the heat 


the government to see that substantially full employment is 
maintained, two-thirds of a group of business executives 
questioned answered, no. 

Moreover, although experience and history show that 
isolationism is out of the question and that any attempt to 
return to so-called pre-war normalcy will be impossible, 
many people express just such desires. 


Such thinking habits indicate the necessity for creating 
a wide social and political intelligence among our citizenry 
and represents the great educational challenge of our time. 
Universities can only meet this problem by offering each 
student a broad general educational program leading to 
personal development and for a greater social responsi- 
bility, through a unified picture of the world and the indi- 
vidual’s relation to it, as well as a highly specialized train- 
ing based on the individual’s particular interest, aptitudes and 
vocational goals. 


In meeting the challenge of preparing men and women to 
live with themselves, their families, their community and 
their world, colleges might well base their plans on the fol- 
lowing general educational program, said Mr. McConnell: 


1. Objectives in general education, should be stated in terms 
of how the educated person behaves, not merely in terms of 
what he knows. 

2. As a result of general education, each person should be 
able to maintain and improve physical and mental health as 
well as be able to make intelligent decisions concerning com- 
munity health problems. 

3. Through general education students should be helped in 
attaining a balanced social and emotional adjustment through 
understanding of human behavior, the enjoyment of social re- 
lations and the experience of working co-operatively with 
others. 

4. General education should lead students .o acquire atti- 
tudes and knowledge basic to successful family living. 

5. General education should lead individuals to participate 
as active and informed citizens in the successful solution of 
domestic and international contemporary problems. 

6. A general education should aid the students to understand 
the fundamental discoveries of sciences in their application to 
human welfare, and in their implications for the management 
of social, economic, political and cultural problems of modern 
7. General education should lead the student to understand 
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An interested onlooker is Helen Holloway HEIB from 


Minneapolis as Miss Beauchamps of Mansfield, Ohio, dem- 
onstrates the efficiency of a new home laundry machine 


and enjoy literature, art and music as a means of personal 
enrichment and as a means of understanding motives and 
man’s ideas and ideals. 

8. General education should develop in students an under- 
standing and recognition of the values involved in personal 
and social conduct. 

9. General education should enable the student to understand 
other persons’ ideas and to express his own ideas effectively 
to others. 

10. General education should aid the student to choose a 
socially useful and personally satisfying vocation that will en- 
able him to utilize fully his particular abilities and interests. 

In consideration of these goals for education, Mr. Mec 
Connell asked all home economists to secure a good general 
education and to make certain that their students participate 
in planning and offering an educational program which will 
be designed to equip men and women for meeting the vital 


problems of life. 


Home Economics in Postwar Education 
Clara M. Brown, University of Minnesota 


Through her years of experience as head of home eco- 
nomics education for graduate students at Minnesota, as 
home economics consultant for eastern and midwestern 
colleges and as a research worker, Clara M. Brown was 
particularly well qualified to discuss home economics in 
postwar education. Her discussion of the problem was based 
on what she felt should be done in the future, rather than 
on mere speculations concerning possible developments. 

Miss Brown explained that she believes the problems 
which will confront home economists in the postwar world 
would have appeared eventually and that the war has merely 
acted as a catalytic agent in this respect. She stressed the 
fact that home economists alone will not be able to solve 
many of our postwar problems. 

After a brief review of many of the problems which have 
perplexed home economists, Miss Brown stated that the 
chief goal of home economics education should be to change 
peoples’ lives by providing: better health through nutrition, 
sanitation and good living habits; better appearance through 
careful grooming and good choice of clothes; more adequate 
housing; better relationships with friends and employees; 


(Continued en page 302) 
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HIS experiment in a series of joint 
home economics and distributive 
to 


education classes was carried out “ 


develop the possibilities of greater co- 
operation between these closely related 
fields and, as a result, to broaden the 
concept of students to both consumer 
and retailer problems.” 

The beginning plans for the joint 
classes were made at a conference of 
the two home economics teachers, the 
distributive education coordinator, the 


state supervisors of home economics and” 


distributive education, and the distribu- 
tive education teacher-trainer at Wo- 
man’s College. Following this the 
three teachers of home economics and 
distributive education met to make 
specific plans. Each took certain respon- 
sibilities in the program, planning care- 
fully for student participation as much 
as possible. A very definite goal was 
to make the unit meet the needs of both 
groups of students. 

Clothing conservation seemed to be a 
problem that would be of concern to 
the entire group and especially impor- 
tant to both customer and salesperson 
in these war times. So, Louise Bur- 
nette’s class in clothing and Frances 
Sowell’s distributive education students 
met together for one period each day 
for five days to consider ‘Conserva- 
tion of Our Clothing.” 

The first two classes, with Miss 
Burnette in charge, considered the 
proper occasional care of clothing and 
-the necessary daily care. The first class 
was a series of demonstrations put on 
by students who had been previously 
instructed in proper methods. The 
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My dear Miss Stover: 


April 17, 1944 


In the April issue of Practical Home Economics 
I read an article by Frances Mauck dealing with home 
economics and distributive education. At that 
time we had a series of joint units being undertaken 
by the home economics teachers and distributive 
education coordinators in the Greensboro High 
School. It occurred to me that you might be inter- 
ested in publishing a description of this unit... 


IN HOME ECONOMICS 
AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


home economics laboratory was used so 
as to have water, soap, pans, irons, etc. 
and other necessary equipment handy. 
The first demonstration was a “telling- 
showing” of how rayon hose should be 
washed, rinsed and hung to dry. The 
student showed every step, from test- 
ing the water to hanging the rinsed 
hose to dry. She told in each case what 
should be done as she performed the 
operation and explained why such care 
was necessary. Then one ofthe boys 
washed some socks. The emphasis here 
was not only on how it should be done 
but also on the fact that boys should do 
their own laundering as far as possible, 
they “will have to do it in the army or 
navy so why not now?” ‘The third 
washing demonstration was a sweater. 
Although a girl’s sweater was used and 
a girl did the demonstration, the boys 
were shown that they could do their 
sweaters the same way. Each step was 
carefully done and explained and ques- 
tions from the class quickly and clearly 
answered. 

The next group of demonstrations 
A boy 


showed how to press his trousers. A 


was pressing and cleaning. 


girl pressed her skirt. In the meantime, 
one of the boys was illustrating the 
way to take spots from his tie by using 
a spot remover; and later he showed 
how to press the tie. The class had 
questions and suggestions to make about 
most of the demonstrations. 

During the second class period Miss 
Burnette combined lecture with dem- 
onstration to present some of the daily 


means of caring for clothes. She listed . 


the essentials of the clothes closet and 


Yours very truly, 


Catherine T. Dennis 


State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


their uses. She showed different types 
of hangers and how clothes should be 
hung on each kind. She explained the 
uses of various types of clothes bags, 
shoe bags, hat receptacles, brushes, shoe 
trees, etc. Means of putting away hats 
and shoes were also discussed. The 
emphasis then shifted to the need for 
caring for clothes immediately before 
they are put away. The students were 
shown that this saved time, clothes and 
embarrassment. 

For the Wednesday and Thursday 
classes the group was divided into two 
parts. One group met with Miss Cleo 
Brendle while the other group went on 
a field trip with Miss Sowell and Miss 
Burnette. The field trip consisted of a 
tour through one of the local dry clean- 
ing plants, conducted and explained by 
one of the employees. This was most 
interesting and helpful to the students. 

Meanwhile, Miss Brendle, talking to 
all girls, spoke on remodeling and reno- 
vation of clothes, stressing the need for 
conservation for patriotic, practical and 
economical reasons. The girls were 
shown how to check old garments for 
possibilities for remodeling and how to 
decide which must be discarded. After 
this discussion several made-over gar- 
ments were shown to the group to dem- 
onstrate exactly what can be done in 
the way of renovation. 

On the following day, the group re- 
versed and Miss Brendle taught cloth- 
ing conservation through careful se- 
lection to the boys arid girls who had 
already visited the dry cleaning plant. 
“In selecting clothing,” she said, “one 
should consider who is to wear the 
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clothing, the occasions on which it is 
to be worn and the value received for 
the money spent. Then, when actually 
considering the article, the workman- 
ship, material and color are to be con- 
sidered. Well-finished seams, fine even 
stitching, well-finished buttonholes and 
firmly fastened buttons of good ma- 
terials are to be considered in good 
workmanship.” To bring color to the 
particular attention of the boys, sev- 
eral shirts, ties and socks were shown 
and the boys were asked to match them 
in various appropriate ways. 

For the final day we had planned to 
have a speaker from a local laundry 
but this did not “pan out.” Miss Sowell 
gave a demonstration on the care of 
rubber goods in the home. How to 
wash, dry, store and patch galoshes was 
shown. The actual patching was not 
done, but a patching kit was shown 
and each step in the procedure was ex- 
plained. Then the proper care of rain- 
coats and garments made of rubber 
threads was discussed. This covered 
all the regular rubber wearing apparel, 
but Miss Sowell also brought in briefly 
the proper care of electric cords, hot 
water bags, rubber sheets, lawn hose 
and ice pack bags. With a futuristic 


note the lecture closed with a general 


idea of the care that will be necessary 
for glass fabrics. 

In closing this joint unit on conser- 
vation, the class held a brief “confer- 
ence-discussion’’ on the question: 
“Where can you get information on the 
care of clothing and other items which 
you purchase?” All suggestions were 
listed on the board. When the list ap- 
peared to be complete, more discussion 
was started by the question, “What do 
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you expect salespeople to tell you about 
the care of what you buy? How aoes 
this compare with what- you wanted 
them to tell you before the war?” 
This brought forth many interesting 
comments on the poor type of sales- 
manship in stores today. It also showed 
that there is very little difference in 
the actual facts that people want to 
know and that the very facts which 
people want to know are the ones sales- 
persons should know and use in selling. 
The difference is in the empliasis. 

Our best criterion for judging the 
effectiveness of this week of joint 
classes is the interest shown by the stu- 
dents both during the classes and after- 
ward. Their spoken interest in class 
discussions, in personal contact with 
each other and with the teachers; their 
keen attention during classes and on 
the field trip; and the evident improve- 
ment in their care of personal cloth- 


ing; all are evidences of their enjoy- 








ment and-interest. 

“he teachers, also, had a feeling ot 
satisfaction at the close of the unit, a 
feeling that something of definite value 
had been accomplished. They believe 
that this unit proved pretty conclusively 
that home economics and distributive 
education are mutually helpful and 
even essential to each other and that a 
follow-up unit would be advisable. In 
fact they are already planning a joint 
unit to consider retail buying from the 
angles of the consumer and of the sales- 


person. 





P. S. This report was written in 
April. Since then the retail buying unit 
mentioned above has been taught. Ad 
ditional units are being developed for 
use in the fall. Reports of similar co-op 
erative home economics-distributive ed 
ucation projects will be appreciated by 
PracticAL Home Economics.—E£ditor. 
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Home economics and distributive edu- 
cation classes unite in the Greensboro 
High School, North Carolina, to study 
problems of mutual interest, Boys as 
well as girls demonstrate in joint 
classes the care of textiles and clothing 


Closets aren’t complete without their 
accessories pupils decided and selected 
this as the theme for a display at one 
of their joint meetings, On the table 
is a collection of items necessary to 
good clothing care—various types of 
clothes hangers, brushes, etc, One 
class member is demonstrating the 
correct method of polishing her shoes 
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MERICAN citizens have be- 
come so engrossed in their ef- 


forts and plans for finishing the war 
and winning the peace that, in many 
instances, they are unaware of the dan- 
gers which exist today as a result of 
their growing use of child labor in war 
production and _ service occupations. 
Thousands of youngsters between the 
ages of 14 and 17, eager to be doing 
something to assist in the war effort 
and excited about the many opportuni- 
ties for earning their own money, are 
leaving school for full-time jobs. Thou- 
sands of students are spending from 
20 to 50 hours each week in part-time 
jobs. Industrialists, merchants, busi- 
nessmen and parents who, amid the 
excitement and strain of wartime con- 
ditions, encourage these youngsters to 
undertake jobs at the expense of their 
schooling seem to have overlooked the 
possibility of ultimate defeat on the 
home front if the country fails in de- 
veloping a well-educated and intelligent 
citizenry, capable of undertaking the 
vast responsibility of future national 
and world leadership. 

Surveys of actual conditions «which 
exist today in the employment of young 
people indicate that various groups have 
been using constant pressure in recruit- 
ing the easily accessible school youth, 
often when adult sources of labor have 
not even approached exhaustion. Al- 
though the employment of women was 
expected to be the greatest source of 
additional labor in our present need, 
the number of young workers between 
the ages of 14 and 17 added to the 
normal labor force is nearly as great 
as the additional number of employed 
women of 35 years of age and over 
turning to jobs. 

Statistics best show the magnitude 
of the 14- through 17-year-old labor 
problem. For October, 1943, estimates 
are that roughly two and three-quarter 
million boys and girls of this age group 
were working full- or part-time. This 
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is three times the number employed at 
the time of the 1940 census and repre- 
sents approximately one in six of the 
population 14 and 15 years old and two 
in five of those 16 and 17. Varying in- 
versely with this increased employment 
of youngsters is the report that school 
enrollment in public high schools is 
14% lower than in 1940, with many 
cities reporting even larger decreases in 
school attendance. 

The following facts concerning the 
actual situation regarding the employ- 
ment of children should clearly show 
how undesirable this condition has be- 
come: 

This situation has become so serious 
that the Children’s Bureau and the U. 
S. Office of Education in cooperation 
with the War Manpower Commission 
have issued a set of definite standards 
for utilizing the labor of school youth 
without endangering their health, wel- 
fare or school program. 

These standards include the follow- 
ing recommendations regarding hours 
of work: 

In general, students under 18 should 
not be permitted to carry a combined 
school and work program of more than 
8 hours a day. Maximum number of 
work hours for students 16-18 should 
be 4 on school days and 8 on non-school 
days. In no case should combined work 
and school hours include more than 9 
a day. Maximum number of work hours 
per week during the school year should 
total no more than 18, with an allow- 
ance for 48 during vacations. Evening 
employment should not be permitted 
after 10 p.m. 

Daily work hours for students 14 
and 15 years old should not exceed 3, 
with a weekly maximum of 18 during 
regular school session and 40 during 
vacations. 

Students under 14 years of age should 
not be employed as part of a hired 
labor force. In all cases it is strongly 
recommended that all students be al- 


Wack the ““(50-to-School” Campaign 


By Elizabeth S. Johnson, Assistant Director in Charge of Research 
Industrial Division, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


lowed one day in 7 free of employment. 

Government agencies are appealing 
to public and private health and welfare 
agencies, parents’ organizations, church 
groups, schools, youth groups, labor 
organizations, employers, wartime com- 
mittees and defense councils to assist 
in encouraging the continued education 
of our youth. They have listed specific 
suggestions for community action on 
the child labor problem which include: 

1. Organization of a local advisory 
council on child labor 

2. Organization of a “Go-to-School” 
Campaign 

3. Action to extend vocational coun- 
seling services in the schools 

4, Survey of the work children are 
doing outside of school hours 

5. Consideration of the need for 
school-work projects 

6. Campaign to reduce illegal em- 
ployment 

7. Study of special phases of child 
labor 

8. Check on health examinations for 
employment 

9. Arrangement of discussion groups 
for employed young people 

Through a “Go-to-School” Cam- 
paign, which is scheduled for late sum- 
mer, youth leaders hope to appeal to 
young people to re-enter school and to 
awaken all grown-ups to the need for 
more careful direction and control of 
child labor. They hope to impress 
youngsters with an understanding of 
their responsibility and obligation to 
take advantage of all educational op- 
portunities. They expect to impress 
grown-ups with the importance of en- 
couraging youngsters in obtaining an 
adequate education. 

1. Many students are attempting too 
heavy a combination load of work and 
school. In many instances, school work 
is extremely poor and health is seriously 
affected. Typical example is that of a 
16-year-old grocery clerk who carries a 

(Continued on page 308) 
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OOD preservation is essential 

to our national nutrition pro- 

gram. By food preservation 
we mean the preservation and retention 
of food for a period of time as nearly 
like the high quality of fresh food as 
possible, without any spoilage or de- 
terioration. 

In the processes of preserving food 
numerous problems arise as to the re- 
tention of food constituents. There is 
not much problem in the retention of 
calorie and protein value but the min- 
eral elements and vitamins require 
greater attention(1). For both min- 
eral elements and vitamins there is the 
problem of variation in the initial nu- 
tritive value of the food. This variation 
is due in part to the influence of differ- 
ent soils and fertilizer treatments, cli- 
matic conditions, conditions of sun and 
shade and other conditions included in 
the term “environmental factors.” 

A second consideration in the selec- 
tion of food for preservation is that of 
variety. Dr. Scoular (2) and many 
others (3,4) have reported there were 
frequently greater differences between 
the various varieties of, for example, 
sweet potatoes than between the varia- 
tions resulting from factors involved 
in harvesting, storage and preservation. 

Both of these causes for variation in 
nutritive value of food are not always 
controllable by the person interested in 
preserving food. The following, how- 
ever, are factors which the food pres- 
ervation specialist can control at least 
to a certain degree: 

1. Stage of maturity at which food 
is harvested. 

It has been found that many fruits 
offer a maximum vitamin value as well 
as best quality at their prime maturity. 
Most berries, melons, peaches and other 
fruits have their highest ascorbic acid 
content when “just good and ripe,” 
showing appreciable decrease when past 
this stage of maturity or when imma- 
ture. Turnip greens also follow this 
pattern, showing decreased mineral con- 
tent with increased growth (5). Other 
foods, as tomatoes and peppers, con- 
tinue to increase in both ascorbic acid 
and carotene value as they reach and 
pass their prime maturity. 

2. Portion of the plant to use. 

For fruits and cereals the vitamin 
concentration has been found to increase 
from the core outward with increasing 
concentrations under the skin and peel- 
ing. 

Broccoli offers an interesting situa- 
tion, with the stalks higher in ascorbic 
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By Dr. Mina W. Lamb, Associate Professor of Nutrition 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock 





acid than the bud in the frozen product 
but with the reverse true for the fresh 
broccoli (6). The upper three-fourths 
inch of the brocccli stalk contains as 
much as 40 mg. more ascorbic acid 
than the lower three-fourths inch. The 
leaf is greatly superior in both ascorbic 
and carotene content to the stem or 
petioles (7). 

3. Handling of foods to retain maxi- 
mum nutritional value. 

To have the shortest possible time 
between harvest and use is most de- 
sirable. There is little loss of any nu- 
trient when the food is used promptly, 
cooked wisely and served properly. 

Some perishable vegetables like beans, 
cabbage and turnip greens lose appre- 
ciable amounts of ascorbic acid even in 
a day. The losses are much larger at 
the temperature of a kitchen or a store. 
If peas are shelled their loss in nutri- 
tive value is increased. Refrigerator 
temperature of 40°F. decreases the 
losses, but does not prevent them as has 
been illustrated with snap beans and 
cabbage which lose 60 and 50 per cent 
respectively during a week’s storage at 
40°F. These losses do not exist at 
temperatures of 32°F. or less. Some 
foods, as broccoli, cauliflower and turnip 
greens, show little loss even at 40°F. 

Berries, especially strawberries, illus- 
trate the value of sound structure in 
preservation of nutrients. If the berries 
are free from injury they may be held 
in a home refrigerator as long as five 
days with little decrease in the ascorbic 
acid content. The berries should be 
washed and stored before capping, how- 
ever. 

The losses of thiamin during short- 
time storage are not as pronounced as 


those of ascorbic acid. Carotenoid pig- 
ments also exhibit stability during short- 
time storage. 

4. Method of preservation selected 
as most desirable for the particular cir- 
cumstances under which she is working. 
These circumstances may include such 
factors as equipment, cost, skill and 
amount and kind of food to be pre- 
served. 

Now let us survey briefly the merits 
of various methods of food preserva- 


tion: 


Storage 


Storage as a method of food preserva- 
tion is used on certain root vegetables 
and fruits such as parsnips, rutabagas, 
turnips, potatoes, apples, pears, etc. 
Workers have found that ascorbic acid 
loss exists throughout the storage peri- 
od, becoming more pronounced in late 
winter and early spring. Many foods 
so preserved have but small contribu- 
tion to make to the ascorbic acid con- 
tent of the dietary after several months 
of storage. This decrease is not as 
pronounced for vitamins other than 
ascorbic acid. Apples and potatoes illus- 
trate the influence of variety on storage 
qualities for Delicious apples have been 
found to retain ascorbic acid better than 
Jonathan. Five months of storage of 
seven varieties of potatoes caused losses 
of 28 to 63 per cent of their ascorbic 
acid content but an 8th variety lost only 
21% per cent. 

Storage in the ground is not very 
successful for the preservation of as- 
corbic acid in parsnips. They lost 60 
to 70 per cent when left in the ground 
until spring, instead of being harvested 

(Continued on page 296) 
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ANAGERS of food service 
centers equipped with a 
dishwashing machine in 
good working order are lucky. How 
lucky they never quite realize until 
something goes wrong with the machine 
through lack of proper attention. Then 
they really know, for it is practically 
impossible to obtain new dishwashers 
and equally hard to obtain human dish- 
washers. There is also difficulty in re- 
placing parts and in securing the serv- 
ices of the overworked repair man. So, 
to keep dishWashers working, to avoid 
additional labor problems and to con- 
tinue a high standard of sanitary dish- 
washing, the wise kitchen manager will 
heed the following installation, opera- 
tior and maintenance suggestions. 


Installation 


Although dishwashing machines are 
usually adequately and properly in- 
stalled when new, possible later mis- 
treatments or varying conditions under 
which they are used will make the fol- 
lowing installation check-ups necessary: 

1. Has the dishwashing layout been 
carefully planned? Machines should 
bt placed away from heavy traffic lines, 
as delicate adjustments and _ proper 
alignment of parts may be upset by 
frequent jarrings. 

2. Is the machine correctly leveled? 
Levels tend to change gradually and 
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improper alignment may cause damage 
to pump bearings, shafts and couplings. 

3. Is the motor properly installed? 
Check voltage and current (should be 
the same as that noted on name plate), 
see that the motor is protected from 
steam and water. 

4. Is the water pressure good ? Should 
be at least twenty pounds at all times. 
A line run directly from storage tank 
to washer with no other outlet may be 
necessary. 

5. Are correct temperatures being 
maintained in the machine? Wash water 
should be maintained at 130-140 degrees 
F. and rinse water at no less than 170- 
180 degrees F. Thermostatic controls 
help in making this possible. Adjust- 
ments in water storage and heating fa- 
cities may be necessary. 

6. Are all valve and line connections 
made in such a way as to insure maxi- 
mum efficiency of operation? Compare 
present installations with the instruc- 
tion sheets and printed tags which came 
with the machine. If these have been 
lost, duplicates may be obtained from 
the manufacturer. 






Operation 

With proper operation, dishwashing 
machines can be expected to give efhi- 
cient service with a minimum of main- 
tenance work. To accomplish this de- 
sirable result, operators should treat 
machines with care and follow manu- 
facturer’s instructions to the letter. The 
points listed below are particularly im- 
portant in wise operation of the ma- 
chine. 

1. The silverware, glassware and 
china should be properly scraped, sorted 
and stacked on trays before being placed 
in the washer. The spray should be 
able to reach all surfaces of the table- 
ware. 

2. The dishwashing solution should 
cleanse effectively. This depends large 
ly on the pressure, temperature and al- 
kalinity of the water. There should be 
sufficient pressure to throw spray onto 
all the dish surfaces. The water must 
be hot enough to cleanse, but not ‘hot 
enough to bake particles of fcod onto 
the dishes. 

3. The alkalinity of the water should 
be kept at the right strength. <Auto- 
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matic feeding of the detergent results 
in less fluctuation. Phenolphthalein 
paper which turns deep pink when 
dipped in dishwater indicates that the 
cleansing solution is the right strength. 

4. The machine should require no 
more than two minutes for cleansing 
tableware. Many machines cleanse fast- 
er, particularly if tableware has been 
carefully scraped and there has been no 
opportunity for hardening of food parti- 
cles. 

5. The rinse water should remove 
all trace of dishwater. Effectiveness of 
rinse water depends on pressure, purity 
and temperature. Rinse water main- 
tained at 170 degrees F. will make 
dishes hot enough for air drying in two 
minutes. Toweling and handling should 
be avoided. 

6. The dishwashing machine should 
be washed each day. A daily cleansing 
with the same type of clean wash and 
rinse used on dishes will protect the 
machine from grease and scale. 


Maintenance 
Too often dishwashing machines are 
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installed and used daily with no thought 
for their care and maintenance. These 
machines, like other mechanical devices, 
must be carefully checked and serviced 
regularly if maximum performance is 
to be obtained. -Operators should ask 
themselves if they have taken the fol- 
lowing precautions in preserving the 
life and efficiency of their dishwashing 
machine: 

1. Is the dishwashing machine thor- 
oughly cleansed and inspected once each 
week? Small openings and inaccessible 
inside surfaces should be inspected for 
dirt accumulation. Removable parts 
should be taken out and cleansed. 

2. Are spray slots and tubes kept 
open? A stiff brush or knife can be used 
in removing dirt from spray openings. 
Tubes can be flushed out with water 
or blown clean with steam. 

3. Is a satisfactory yet safe detergent 
being used in cleansing the machine? 
Lye, popular for removing grease, has 
a corrosive action which is harmful. 
Diluted muriatic acid does an effective 
job, but must be handled carefully. For 
cleansing long used machines, it is often 
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wise to employ the specialized services 
available through manufacturers. 

4. Are worn or broken parts of the 
machine allowed to go unrepaired? 
Worn or defective parts cause loss of 
effectiveness in operation. Jagged edges 
on racks and metal parts cause dish 
breakage and frequently injure opera- 
tors. To insure correct replacements it 
is advisable to order new parts directly 
from the manufacture. 

5. Is the dishwashing machine prop- 
erly lubricated? A few drops of oil 
should go in oil cups once each month. 
Grease cups should be kept filled and 
turned slightly every day so that the 
grease can work down into the machine. 

6. Are careful maintenance records 
kept? Charts set up by the supervisor 
or those obtainable from manufacturers 
serve as a reminder that care is due 
the machine and as a report on daily 
operation. 

If the preceding suggestions are fol 
lowed there is no reason why prewar 
dishwashing machines should not con 
tinue to give effective service. 

Care Saves Wear! 

























































AKING their cue from the wide- 
spread interest in teen-age prob- 
lems, speakers at this year’s Iowa 
Conference on Child Development and 
Parent Education discussed wartime 
youth, with “Teens in Transition” as 
the general theme. The one-day confer- 
ence was held in Iowa City, June 21. 
Special emphasis was placed on the 
part the community plays in guiding 
children and youth. In an opening radio 
address, Dr. Robert R. Sears, Director 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, pointed out that the people in 
a town are the town, so far as its in- 
fluence on young people is concerned. 
“The attitudes and ideals that are ex- 
pressed by the policemen, the business- 
men, the teachers, the ministers and the 
fathers and mothers in the neighbor- 
hood,” said Dr. Sears, “are the atti- 
tudes and ideals learned by the chil- 
dren.” And he added, “The children in 
your town are going to be your grown- 
up neighbors before long. ‘They are 
learning something every day about 
how to live effectively in your town. I 
urge you to take a look at what you 
are doing there, to consider whether 
you are giving them the kind of social 
environment which you want them, in 
turn, to perpetuate for their own chil- 
dren.” 

The necessity of including all aspects 
of guidance in a community youth pro- 
gram was noted by Dr. Ralph H. Oje- 
mann, of the Child Welfare Research 
Station, in introducing a panel discus- 
sion on teen-age problems. He pointed 
out that in examining the needs of 
adolescents, we soon see that it does 
little good to provide recreation when 
there is no job, a changed school and 
not a changed home and community, a 
home that encourages, “only to have the 
school frustrate the growing person- 
ality at every turn.” In order to give 
due consideration to the various aspects 
of youth guidance, panel members were 
chosen from four different fields: voca- 
tional guidance, represented by Dr. 
Marie Skodak, Director of the Flint 
Guidance Centers at Flint, Michigan; 
community programming, by Miss Alice 
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Whipple, Secretary of the Iowa Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies; school and work 
programming, by Superintendent of 
Schools Jack M. Logan of Waterloo; 
and recreation, by Mr. Robert L. Black, 
Superintendent of Recreation in Cedar 
Rapids. After the panel members had 
presented their ideas, the Chairman led 
a general discussion, and the session 
was briefly summarized by Dr. Harold 
W. Saunders of the Department of So- 
ciology at the University of Iowa. 

The basic questions to be answered 
in this panel discussion were: What 
does the adolescent need? How can this 
need be supplied? Although the panel 
did not profess to settle these problems, 
it was generally agreed that cooperation 
among the various agencies involved 
was necessary for their solution, and 
that all the members of a community 
should share the responsibility of guid- 
ing its future citizens. An important 
point introduced by Mr. Logan was 
that of bridging the gap between school 
and work. School and work objectives, 
he said, are seemingly based on two 
conflicting philosophies: developing the 
individual and making a profit. But 
capable production depends on capable 
people, with good school training. Mr. 
Logan advocated teachers and foremen 
getting together in order to gain an 
understanding of each other’s point of 
view. 

Dr. Skodak brought out the further 
point that the individual’s training and 
aptitudes must be considered in help- 
ing him to find the right job. The func- 
tion of a vocational guidance center is 
to find out, through tests and inter- 
views, what a person is best fitted to 
do and what he is interested in. It does 
not find him a job, but acts in an ad- 
visory capacity. Parents, said Dr. Sko- 
dak, can do a great deal if they will 
learn to evaluate their children in rela- 
tion to work opportunities in their com- 


munity, and help them to do the things 
they should be doing to prepare them- 
selves for a vocation. 

In regard to the recreational aspect 
of youth guidance, Mr. Black stated 
that a recreation center has one major 
goal: fun. In adolescence, the power 
of parental authority wanes; teen-agers 
think themselves grown up and able to 
look after themselves. Unless they have 
adequate facilities provided for having 
fun, they will have a good time in their 
own way, which is not always the best 
way. He emphasized the need of a high 
type of leadership in recreation centers, 
and of programs broad enough to meet 
needs and interests of various ages. 

Finally, the importance of bringing 
these and other aspects of guidance to- 
gether in an over-all community pro- 
gram was discussed by Miss Whipple. 
Programming, she said, should be broad 
as well as specific, geared to meet post- 
war as well as present problems. Plan- 
ning in any community should include 
finding actual local facts on youth prob- 
lems; organizing all existing social re- 
sources; basing the program on case 
needs; recognizing need for early case 
findings; using sound diagnostic and 
treatment services; developing an active 
educational program for adults. She 
stressed the fact that people should not 
wait for serious problems to arise be- 
fore taking action. 

Two further factors in youth guid- 
ance were taken up by the main confer- 
ence speakers, Mrs. Joseph F. Smith, 
State Legislative Chairman of the 
American Association of University 
Women in Iowa, and Dr. John E. An- 
derson, Director of the Institute of 
Child Welfare at the University of 
Minnesota. At a luncheon meeting 
Mrs. Smith spoke on the subject of 
state and federal legislation for chil- 
dren and youth. She pointed out that 
bills have been introduced recently to 
regulate child labor, establish nursery 
schools and provide aid to dependent 
children. But these are not receiving 
enough public support. Everyone should 
work to support measures such as the 
Thomas bill, not yet passed by Con- 
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gress. Mrs. Smith urged everyone to 
do three things: find out the facts re. 
garding needs of children and youth, 
and their -possible solutions; inform 
others of these facts; take an active 
part in legislation by “getting the post 
card habit” in writing to their con- 
gressmen. 

The other factor, as presented by 
Dr. Anderson, is the influence of family 
and friends in preparing the child to 
enter teen-age. Dr. Anderson gave six 
principles to help prepare the pre-teen 
child for adolescence. First, give the 
child a “wealth of concrete and specific 
experiences in a variety of situations.” 
Second, recognize that the child is high- 
ly motivated for short, rather than long 
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HE homemaking education depart- 

ment of the University of Georgia 
is promoting in-service training for 
first-year teachers who are graduates 
of the University. The training is given 
by faculty members who are teacher 
trainers in homemaking education. 
Two of the major purposes of this 
follow-up work are: to give beginning 
teachers guidance which will help them 
in recognizing and solving their in- 
dividual teaching problems; and to 
acquaint the teacher-training staff with 
specific field problems in order that 
they may give better preparation to 
prospective teachers for attacking prob- 
lems which lie ahead. 

The in-service training is carried on 
largely through visits to first-year 
homemaking teachers quarters, soon 
after they start their teaching, to give 
guidance; and 





encouragement and 
through monthly letters calling atten- 
tion to problems of the month and sug- 
gesting information or methods useful 
in solving them. 


Visits to Teachers 


Before the visit to the first-year 
teacher is made, an itinerary is planned 
in cooperation with the state super- 
visors of homemaking education of the 
state department of education. A let- 
ter to introduce the teacher trainer and 
to give the purpose of her visit is sent 
by each district supervisor of home- 
making education to the superinten- 
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periods of time; therefore, give him en- 
couragement to re-motivate him from 
time to time. Third, help him to find 
things to do that’he will enjoy doing. 
Fourth, show enthusiasm in projects 
the children are expected to take part 
in: a child reacts promptly to this en- 
thusiasm. Fifth, provide opportunities 
for children to meet boys and girls of 
other ages, so their social experience 
is not limited to their own age group. 
And sixth, remember that one of the 
most effective means of influencing chil- 
dren is informal and casual comment 
on the values of life in everyday situa- 
tions. — 

In closing, Dr. Anderson said, “If we 
would be good leaders of children, we 
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must realize that we live in goldfish 
bowls, with our behavior wide open to 
observation by  keen-eyed children. 
Demonstrations, example, concrete ac- 
tion, outweigh the polished phrases and 
verbal platitudes with which we seek 
to control them. And much of the con- 
fusion that comes with adolescence 
grows out of conflicts that go far back 
into childhood experience.” 

This was the eighteenth of these con- 
ferences, sponsored by the Iowa State 
Council for Child Study and Parent 
Education with the cooperation of the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
and the Extension Divisions of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa State College, 
and Iowa State Teachers College. 


raining 


By Alice Beall, Associate Professor of Homemaking Education 


The University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 


dents in her district whom the teacher 
trainer will visit. A few days before 
the visit is made, the teacher trainer 
sends a letter to the teacher letting her 
know the day of the visit and asking 
that she have ready any questions and 
problems concerning which she would 
like to have help. These procedures 
are a means of establishing desirable 
understandings and relationshirs. 

The visit includes observation of the 
teacher in her teaching situation for at 
least a half day. Special attention is 
given to the specific needs and weak- 
nesses discovered by listening to and 
watching pupils and teacher, by asking 
the teacher what her problems are, and 
by conference with the school admin- 
istrator both before and after observ- 
ing the teacher. The teacher is guided 
in the evaluation of her own work to 
recognize her strong and weak points 
and to formulate possible means of im- 
provement. 

Reports of visits are studied and 
analyzed to discover improvements 
needed in the teacher-training curricu- 
lum and problems with which help 
may be given to first-year teachers 
through the medium of letters. 


Letters to Teachers 


Monthly letters to first-year teachers 


serve as a means not only of assisting 
them with their immediate problems 
but also of stimulating their profes- 
sional growth. Attention is called to 
articles, books and activities that will 
help the teacher professionally and as- 
sist her in taking care of current teach- 
ing problems. Teachers are encouraged 
to report to the homemaking education 
department of the University any prob 
lems with which they are confronted. 
Suggestions in the letters have cen- 
tered around such problems as: Work 
for pupils during the teacher’s absence 
at conferences; classes for out-of-school 
youth and adults; managing mainte- 
nance allowances; housekeeping and 
routine management; joining profes- 
sional organizations; planning and su- 
pervising home experiences; adjusting 
the homemaking program to wartime 
needs; teaching garment construction 
and making a work plan; teaching home 
nursing, first aid and nutrition in the 
physical fitness program of the Victory 
Corps; spending left-over maintenance 
allowance; and closing the department. 
The in-service training plan was initi- 
ated three years ago. There are more 
than 500 vocational homemaking de- 
partments and teachers, with approxi- 


(Concluded on page 305) 











Nutrition Aspects 
of Food Preservation 
(Continued from page 291) 





in the fall. Whether this is true for 
vegetables like carrots, beets and tur- 
nips has not yet been shown. 


Drying, Dehydrating and 
Freezing 
The success of drying, dehydrating 
and freezing methods depend greatly 
on the development of the process of 
Blanching time must be 
carefully controlled to prevent losses 
due to dissolving of water-soluble vita- 
mins. These losses are proportional to 


blanching. 


the blanching time. Ascorbic acid has 
been shown to be dissolved from such 
vegetables as peas, cabbage, and Swiss 
chard during blanching. Thiamin also 
has been shown to be decreased in a 
foed which is blanched. Carotene, how- 
ever, is little affected by blanching 
itself. 

Chief values of blanching appear to 
be an inactivation of certain destructive 
food enzymes which decrease keeping 
qualities. Some claim that blanching 
results in higher vitamin values after 
storage. 

Numerous methods of drying and de- 
hydrating foods have been advanced 
trom time to time. Actual drying causes 
little loss of carotene and thiamin ac- 
cording to Moyer (8), but the destruc- 
tion of ascorbic acid is as much as 85%. 
Sun drying is more destructive of vita- 
mins A and C than artificial dehydra- 
tion. 

Storage of dried foods in airtight 
glass containers, in an atmosphere of 
CO:, or in pliofilm showed no great 
increase in vitamin losses during a six- 
month storage period (9), when the 
temperature was about O°C. The 
greatest loss occurred during the four 
weeks at higher temperatures up to 
75°F. The losses after the fourth 
week were slight. 

Much work is now being done on the 
retention of nutrients in foods preserved 
by freezing. The process of sharp freez- 
ing itself gives very small losses in 
ascorbic acid, most determinations giv- 
ing losses of less than 25% whereas 
losses of other vitamins are even less 
(10,11,12). The losses which occur 
in the finished product are primarily 
due to those incidental to washinz, 
sorting, peeling and blanching. 

As in the case of dried vegetables 
the unblanched ones suffer greater losses 
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in the subsequent storage period after 
sharp-freezing than those which are 
blanched. Storage of blanched sharp- 
frozen vegetables such as broccoli, as- 
paragus and peas, for example, causes 
slight if any loss of the vitamins, not 
even of ascorbic acid. The loss is lower 
during the first six months of storage, 
increasing after that time until the 
twelfth month, and being much greater 
after two years. 

The chief factors to affect the quality 
of frozen meats appear to be the 
promptness of freezing after slaughter 
and the rate of freezing (13). Undrawn 
poultry should be quick-frozen as 
promptly as possible whereas beef is 
usually given a day “to ripen.” All 
meats should be frozen as quickly as 
possible to preserve palatability, juices 
and keeping quality. 


Canning 

Various technics of treating vegeta- 
bles prior to and during sterilization 
temperatures for canning are used in 
homes. In general it has been found 
that little ascorbic acid is retained in 
nonacid canned foods. The acid foods 
retain most of their vitamin value when 
canned whole, but not as much as when 
preserved by freezing. Most ot the 
losses during canning come during the 
preparation period—the handling, peel- 
ing, blanching or boiling, with mostly 
a loss of ascorbic acid during the proc- 
essing itself. 

The exclusion of air from nonacid 
food produces an ideal environment for 
the growth of the anaerobic bacteria 
producing the toxin known as botulism. 
Little danger is felt, however, if all 
nonacid canned foods are boiled for 10- 
20 minutes with the lid off prior to 
serving. The exact time varies with the 
temperature of the boiling point which 
depends on the altitude. 

Storage of canned foods causes little 
additional loss of nutrients if the stor- 
age is away from light and at a cool 
temperature (14). The highest per- 
centage of loss occurred during the first 
six months. One year of storage of snap 
beans resulted in a retention of 50 per 
cent of the thiamin, 90 per cent of the 
riboflavin and 25 per cent of the as- 
corbic acid. There is apparently no 
advantage of the material of the con- 
tainer, whether tin or glass. 


Preserving with Salt, Brine, 
Sugar, ete. 
The process of treating with chemi- 
cals is not used extensively in fruit and 
vegetable preservation since one’s ap- 


petite for these foods is limited. Al} 
water-soluble vitamins dissolve readily 
in brine and the discarding of the 
liquor after the processing means a loss 
of 30 to 50% of thiamin, niacin, ribo- 
flavin and ascorbic acid. 

The long cooking period in preserv- 
ing foods with sugar decreases their 
nutritive value. The dietary value of 
such a product is further decreased by 
the limited quantity which can be con- 
sumed. 

To summarize, for the maximum re- 
tentior. cf nutritive value all methods 
of food preservation have in common: 

1. Selection of raw food of prime 
quality and maturity. 

2. Inimediate use of food after har- 
vest—if food must be stored before use, 
have optimum conditions of tempera- 
ture, humidity, sound whole pieces, etc. 

3. Rapid handling of food, proper 
bianching to destroy enzymes which 
exert unfavorable effects on color, odor, 
flavor and vitamin retention. 

4. Proper packaging before and after 
processing. 

5. Utilization of the product within 
a year or less after processing. 

This survey of the nutrition aspects 
of food preservation shows that the de- 
structive effects may be cumulative so 
that the final product contains a much 
smaller proportion of essential nutrients 
than originally present. Hence it is 
wise to avoid preservation for preserva- 
tion’s sake. Rather, every effort must 
be made to utilize food to greatest ad- 
vantage. It is only thus that we can 
hope to attain buoyant health for all. 
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% 0 
1 re- 
hods 
non: Leaders in the four-state canning 
rime workship described below are shown 
here using the tin-can sealer, They 
har- are, in the usual order: Verna Pay- 
use, son, Lois Holt and R, C, S, Sutliff 
era- 
etc. 
oper : neath the working surfaces. Two ex- 
hich haust vats preheat the contents of the 
dor, cans, thereby exhausting air. Next the 
cans go to an automatic sealer capable 
fter of sealing 600 cans an hour. All cans 
; are marked so that each patron is sure 
thin of taking home her own produce. From 
the sealer the cans are placed in metal 
ects retort baskets and wheeled to the re- 
de- torts. One retort holds 106 No. 2 cans 
dies and each of the other two holds 33 No. 
uch 2 cans. Retort baskets are lowered 
_ into and raised from the retorts by a 
fs Workshop for School Canning Centers chain hoist which runs on an over 
; P : head track. After processing the re 
rust By Verna Payson, Supervisor of Home Economics, New Hampshire quired time at 10 or 15 pounds pres- 
a sure, the cans are immediately taken 
a from the retorts (still in the basket) 
ARNER, New Hampshire, was ment can be used for canning acid and lowered into a cooling vat where 
the scene of a workshop for su- vegetables and fruits simply by using they are immersed in running water to 
- pervisors and teachers of school-opera- the retorts as oversized hot-water cook- quickly stop the cooking process and 
943. ted canneries, June 12 to 14 inclusive. ers. thereby preserve flavor and taste. W hen 
em Four states—New York, Connecticut, Many states are taking advantage of the cans reach a temperature which 
of New Jersey and New Hampshire— the National Food Production War feels comfortable to the hand, they are 
rch had representatives participating in this Training Program offered by the Fed- removed and stacked on nearby shelves, 
workshop which was financed by Food eral Security Agency of the United ready to be taken home. 
 B. Production War ‘Training funds. It States Office of Education with the co- These canneries are intended pri 
et was conducted by D. L. MacDonald of operation of the various state boards marily for tin-can canning. However, 
Ps the United States Office of Education, for vocational education. Four of homemaners who — a oe oe 
Washington, D. C.; Earl H. Little, these school-operated canneries will be jars may “can” their products in glass, 
ee School Supervisor of Agriculture in running in New Hampshire by early using the same equipment, but the proc- 
by New Hampshire; Verna Payson, Su- July. They are located in Hollis, Or- ess will be considerably slower due to 
ood pervisor of Home Economics in New ford, Warner and Raymond. danger of breakage. Some persons may 
Hampshire; R. C. S. Sutliff, Super- At the workshop in Warner, teach- fear that a cannery with steam pres- 
ar visor of Agriculture in New York; and ers and supervisors donned white aprons sure equipment is too heavy or too 
lity H. O. Sampson, Supervisor of Agri- and coats and canned carrots, spinach, complicated for women to operate, but 
of culture in New Jersey. rhubarb, asparagus, chickens and beef. such is not the case. Any man or wo- 
he Canning in tin, using modern steam This preservation plant has four opera- man who is interested in canning and 
Fr. pressure retorts, exhaust boxes, steam- ting units, each of which includes a who has average strength, ability and 
ing jacketed kettles and electrically-opera- washing sink, preparation table, blanch- endurance can can by these methods, 
of ted sealers, is a safe, simple method ing sink, filling table and medium tank. enjoying the company of good friends 
rch of preserving meat, poultry and non- Necessary small equipment is conven- and neighbors while preserving a sup 
ge) acid vegetables. Much the same equip- iently located on racks above and be- ply of food for family use. 
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state as possible so that with proper cook- 
ing the meat arrives at the table with its 
distinct flavor, needing no condiments to 
make it more palatable. The opposite is 
true of the French. Little care is exer- 
cised in rearing fine animals so that the 
French cuisine is “essentially distinguished 
for its sauces by which it adorns and 
transforms material in itself somewhat 
uninteresting and uninviting.” 

Tasty soups, although little used, are 
recommended as a means of using more 
vegetables in the diet in combination with 
broths. Sir Henry advocates the need for 
retaining the natural quality of “flavour, 
consistence, and even colour” in well 
grown fresh vegetables by proper cook- 
ing and by omitting foreign flavors. The 
preferred method of cooking peas or 
beans is described—“a morsel of butter 
is stirred into the hot peas, a little black 
pepper full of fragrance, freshly ground 
over them, a pinch of salt according to 
taste, and the whole stirred.” 

In conclusion, a remark about the pub- 
lic dinner or banquet, a warm tradition 
with the Englishman—“those whose pres- 
ence is enforced by the claim of duty find 
these banquets too numerous and too long. 
The noise and bustle, the badly served 
although pretentious dinner, the glare of 
gas and the polluted air, the long desul- 
tory and unmeaning speeches, interspersed 
with musical performances—which, how- 
ever admirable in themselves, extend un- 
duly a program already too comprehen- 
sive—unfit many a man, seriously oc- 
cupied, for the engagements of the mor- 
row.” Remedy—serve fewer dishes, offer 
better service, abolish half the toasts or 
limit to three or four followed by a few 
subordinate toasts. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


or Object Lessons in Household Work 
By Emily Huntington 
Pub. 1893, Schermerhorn and Co., N. Y. 


This unusual book is delightful, and 
would be a source of enjoyment to little 
girls in the early grades in schools today. 
The theme is based on the advice of a 
New England mother “Sing while you 
work, my child—you will be twice as 
happy and the time will seem shorter.” 

The six object lessons mentioned in 
the subtitle include: 1. Stick-laying and 
Paper-folding; 2. Dish-washing and 
Table Setting; 3. Bed-making; 4. Clothes 
Washing; 5. Dinner-table Setting; 6. 
Pricking and Moulding. 

Each chapter is introduced with a full 
page set of sketches related to the subject 
and the piano music for all the songs and 
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marches are included. A sample lesson 
is summarized below: 

The children line up for the opening 
march, bow to the teacher and sing this 
clever little song to march time: 

“When I was a little girl, 

I used to sit and think, 

How hard my mother had to work, 
Until my heart would sink. 

I tried to help her as I could, 

But always did it wrong— 

That always made the matter worse, 
And her work so long. 


CHORUS 
So then I went to school 
So then I went to school 
And there we learned exactly right, 
For we were taught by rule. 


We learned to set the table, 

We learned to make the fires, 
We learned to draw a cup of tea, 
The cup that never tires. 

We learned to wash the dishes, 
And keep the kitchen neat, 

We learned to move more gently 
And quietly to speak. 


CHORUS 


And now we make a thankful bow 

To all who teach us here. 

We know we never should know how, 
Without their love and cheer. 

You bought us toys to teach us, 

You kept our courage up; 

You set a little table, 

And asked us all to sup. 


CHORUS 


The object lesson follows. As a chord 
is sounded the children, provided with 
table boards, large boxes, dishes, small 
tablecloths, knives, forks and napkins 
follow the teacher in conducting the steps 
toward setting the table. When the cloth 
is on, the children in unison answer the 
following questions: 

. What articles should be put on first? 
. Where should knives be placed? 
Why? 

. Where should forks be placed? 

. Why? 

6. Where should glasses be placed? 

. What are napkins for? 


ne wd = 
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Then in concert the children point to 
each object and repeat its use. After an- 
other song the class continues with the 
next task—Washing Kitchen Dishes. To 
the tune of the piano the table is cleared, 
dishes arranged for washing and the 
tablecloth folded. Four little girls line up, 
the first one holding the glasses, next the 
silver, then the pitchers, cups and saucers 
and last the plates and other dishes show- 
ing the order in which they are washed. 
The children are instructed to put a piece 
of soap on the end of a fork and stir 
briskly in hot water; use fine towels for 


glasses and silver and coarse ones for 
dishes—look through the glasses to see 
that they are clear and scour knives and 
forks before putting away so they will 
be clean for the next meal. A little song 
repeating the order in which the dishes 
are washed accompanies the dish-wash- 
ing. After a skipping exercise and a 
little playette “Jack and Jill,” the lesson 
is concluded. Of course frequent repeti- 
tion makes the work run smoothly. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 
By Helen Campbell 
Pub. in 1897 by G. P. Putnam 


This book is composed of a course of 
lectures in the School of Economics of 
the University of Wisconsin. Topics 
treated are the house; its evolution, archi- 
tecture, structural and engineering fea- 
tures, decoration and furnishing; nutri- 
tion; food preparation; cleaning proc- 
esses; household services and organized 
living. The book is written on a college 
level and nothing distinguishes it as be- 
ing among the early classics. With a little 
different organization and written in a 
more modern vein it would compare fa- 
vorably with a book of similar nature 
now. 


A SEWING COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
By Mary Schenck Woolman 


Copyrighted 1893 by F. A. Fernald 


This is one of the first books published 
on sewing processes and presented in a 
manner easily followed by teachers. The 
lessons progress from cardboard sewing 
with yarn, a canvas sampler illustrating 
the fundamental stitches and weaving on 
cards to illustrate foundation weaves, 
through practical problems of applying 
the stitches to a button bag, apron and 
petticoat, to buttonholes, eyelets, loops, 
plackets, patching (hemmed, overhand, 
flannel, damask, and cloth patch), fancy 
stitches, gussets, darning, hemstitching, 
fringe tying and embroidery work. The 
processes are described in detail and 
sketches are shown. 

A list of prices is given at the end of 
the book—a few items of which are quoted 
here because they are in such contrast to 
prices today: 


Material Width Price 
Scrim (heavy) 40” 35 
Muslin (unbleached, 

heavy) 36” .07 
Lawn 32” 25 
Dimity 30” .25 
Gingham (plaid) 4 ha 25 
Flannel (white) 34” .70 
Flannel (striped) 30” .70 
Cashmere 36” .75 to $1.00 
Damask 69” $1.10 
Linen (coarse) 45” 50 


Note the variation in widths of mate- 
rials as compared with those on _ the 
market at present. 

(Concluded on page 305) 
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Foods for Home and School 


By Carlotta C. Greer 
Allyn and Bacon, Boston 
Price $1.80 Pp. 635 1944 


This well-known text by the author of 
Your Home and You has been extensively 
revised to include up-to-date facts on nu- 
trition and rationing during the war. 

Subject matter is presented in unit fash- 
ion under the headings of Breakfast, 
Modern Housewifery, Luncheon or Sup- 
per, Dinner, Health and Child Care, Food 
Preservation and Hospitality. A thirty- 
page appendix includes pupil references 
as well as foods and equipment data. 

Foods for Home and School contains 
direct, easily understood information on 
planning, purchasing and cooking food 
intelligently. It stresses the vital relation- 
ship between diet and health, and is 
planned to stimulate students to more 
effective participation in home activities. 

Each chapter is’ introduced with 
thought-provoking questions and_ con- 
cluded with review questions. Both re- 
cipes and menus are suggested in the 
meal preparation units. 

—Reviewed by JUANITA WITTENBORN 


The Alice Bradley Menu-Cook-Book 


The Macmillan Co., New York 
Price $2.49 Pp. 944 1944 


Formerly published in four quarterly 
editions, this single volume now includes 
complete menus, marketing lists and 
recipes for inviting and nutritious food 
each day of the calendar year. The 
menus, which plan for the use of sea- 
sonal foods, also provide for using left- 
overs. Marketing suggestions include a 
list of quantity purchases for each week 
as well as a daily market order for those 
perishable foods which should be bought 
as needed. 

This menu-cook-book should be uni- 
versally useful. Students will find the 
food ideas and marketing suggestions 
Particularly helpful during meal prep- 
aration units. Young and inexperienced 
cooks will be thankful for the detailed 
instructions on preparing such simple 
dishes as boiled potatoes, toasted cheese 
sandwiches or radish roses. Experienced 
cooks will find the many new recipes and 
unusual menu suggestions refreshing and 
helpful in serving well-balanced, whole- 
some meals. 

An introductory chapter called ‘“War- 
time Cookery” offers suggestions for 
adapting the material to present day food 
conditions. A comprehensive index makes 
it easy to find the many recipes. 

—Reviewed by JUANITA WITTENBORN 
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Soy Cook Book 
By Demetria M. Taylor 
Greenberg, Publisher, New York 
Price $1.50 Pp. 215 1944 


Soy food products are sweeping the 
country. From myriads of testing kit- 
chens and laboratories information about 
the use of soybeans in the diet first 
seeped, and then splurged into news- 
papers, magazines and radio programs. 
Demetria M. Taylor, Consultant in Food, 
Nutrition and Household Equipment, has 
“attempted to collect this scattered in- 
formation in one book where it will be 
readily available to housewives, foods 
teachers and nutritionists.” 


The Soy Cook Book represents a digest 
of reliable information gathered from 
university experiment stations, govern- 
ment agencies, manufacturers and pub- 
lications of various types. It contains 
recipes for the preparation of many types 
of soy dishes using all the various soy- 
bean products. Various chapters tell how 
to grow soybeans in a Victory Garden, 
how to sprout soybeans, how to cook them 


‘and how to use soy flour, grits and 


flakes. A list of soybean products, their 
manufacturers and their uses is of par- 
ticular value for those desiring to try 
the tempting recipes in Miss Taylor’s 
book, 


The Joy of Cooking 
By Irma S. Rombauer 
Bobbs Merrill, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 884 1943 


On the cover of this new and revised 
edition (the first edition was printed pri- 
vately for her children and friends about 
ten years ago) is the guarantee that if, 
given a fair test in actual use, this book 
is not completely satisfactory your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. That shows 
how confident the author and publisher 
are that you will find this exceptionally 
comprehensive cookbook satisfactory. 

The layout of recipes in this bock is 
different from most of the other new 
cookbooks. Each page is divided by a 
vertical center line into two columns of 
recipes. The name of each recipe and 
number of servings is followed by direc- 
tions in which the ingredients are listed 
in bold type in order of use. 

The unusually complete index—pages 
823-884—is followed by seven blank pages 
for addition of favorite personal recipes 
and cooking notes. 

Apparently Mrs. Rombauer found joy 
in writing this cookbook as well as in 


cooking for she interpolates interesting 
and amusing information throughout. 


400 Salads 
By Florence A. Cowles and 
Florence LaGanke Harris 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston 
Price $2.00 Pp. 254 1944 


Thirty pages of concentrated salad 
wisdom including standards for a good 
salad, the nutritive value of salads, defi- 
nitions of terms used in salad making, 
preparation of ingredients, and the choice 
of garnishes and dressings introduce 
these 400 salads. The recipes are cata- 
gorized as Vegetable, Fruit, Meat, Fish 
and Sea Food, Chicken, Egg, Cheese and 
Holiday Salads. 

The salads included in this collection 
are chosen for their appeal to the aver- 
age person and are neither extremely 
plain nor overrich. Many of them have 
gay and unusual names such as Harle- 
quin Salad, Confetti Salad, Mermaid’s 
Salad and Volcano Salad. Persons search- 
ing for new and appealing ways of 
serving nourishing fruits and vegetables 
should find inspiration among these 


salad groups. 


*%& Home Canning of Fruits and Veg- 
etables, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin, free, address “Home Canning,” 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Carefully explained pictures outline the 
steps in canning fruit, canning tomatoes 
by the boiling water method and canning 
vegetables in a pressure canner. Numer- 
ous tips on equipment, suggestions rela- 
tive to choice of food for capning and 
standard timetables make this a good 
food preservation reference. 


* Making a Dress at Home, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 
Number 1950; 10c from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
In this twenty-three-page, illustrated 
booklet, Margaret Smith, clothing special- 
ist of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, gives detailed in- 
structions for making a simple dress, in- 
cluding every step of production from 
choice of pattern to finishing touches. 


Home Economics Book Lists 


The following two pages list many of 
the latest home economics text and refer- 
ence books. For a more complete list of 
older but standard home economics books 
see pages 264, 265, and 267 of July-Au- 
gust 1943 issue of PHE. 
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Foods and Nutrition 
Essentials of Nutrition (Revised 1943) 


H. C. Sherman & C. S. Lanford *March 1943 .....$3.50 
Food Chemistry and Cookery 

Halliday & Noble *May 1943 ..................8. $3.00 
Food for People 

Margaret G. Reid *September 1943 .............. $4.00 
Food Poisoning 

LN Le Saag ee LS | er $2.00 


Foundations of Nutrition (Revised 1944) 

By Mary Swartz Rose 

Revised by G. Macleod & C. M. Taylor *June 1944 $3.75 
Fundamentals of Nutrition and Dietetics: a Workbook 


Pyoerae Dent *Janisary 1944) co... sc cc cs ewceeees $2.00 
Good Nutrition for Everybody 

L. Jean Bogert “January 1943 ................00% $1.50 
How to Teach Nutrition to Children 

Mary Pfaffmann G Frances Stern *Feb. 1943 ...... $2.00 


An Introduction to Foods and Nutrition 
H. C. Sherman and C. S. Lanford *December 1943. .$2.00 


Man’s Food: Its Rhyme and Reason 


Marx Graubard *April 1944 ............. cece eee $2.50 
Nutrition and Physical Fitness (Revised 1943) 
L. Jean Bogert *November 1943 ..............0.. $3.00 


Outlines of Food Technology 


Harry W. vonLoesecke *October 1942 ...........$7.00 
Tables of Food Values 

Alice V. Bradley *November 1942 ............... $3.50 
Young Food 

Helen Train Hilles *May 1943 .................. $2.50 

Cook Books 

Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book (Deluxe edition) 

RRND te Ne te nhs Cwin'sis 6 ks a 36 01000 $2.00 
The Fannie Farmer Jr. Cook Book 

Wilma Lord Perkins *January 1943 .............. $1.75 
Food for Fifty (Revised 1941) 

S. F. Fowler & B. B. West *January 1942 .......... $3.00 
The Good Housekeeping Cook Book 

Good Housekeeping Institute *April 1942 ........ $2.50 
The New American Cook Book 

Edited by Lily Haxworth Wallace *Feb. 1942 ....... $1.69 
Recipes and Menus for Fifty (Revised 1941) 

Frances L. Smith *July-August 194] ............. $2.50 
Recipes at Moderate Cost (Revised 1942) 

Constance C. Hart *October 1942 ............... $3.25 
Victory Vitamin Cook Book 

Florence La Ganke Harris *July-August 1943 ...... $1.50 


Woman’s Home Companion Cook Book “January 1943. ..$2.50 


Gardening and Canning 


Drying and Dehydration of Foods 


Harry W. Von Loesecke *March 1944 ........... $4.25 
Gardening for Good Eating 

Helen Morganthau Fox *September 1943 ........ $2.50 
Home Canning Made Easy 

Miriam Williams *October 1943 ...............4. $1.50 
Home Food Preservation 

Frederick W. Fabian *February 1944 ............. $1.50 
Pocket Book of Home Canning 

Elizabeth Beveridge *October 1943 ............. $ .25 


Keep Your Library Up-to-Date 





Clothing and Textiles 


The Arts of Costume and Personal Appearance 


Grace Margaret Morton *November 1943 ......... $4.50 
Better Dressmaking 

Ruth Wyeth Spears *June 1943 .............000 $3.00 
The Cotton Industry 

Josephine Perry *October 1943 ..............08. $1.75 
Elementary Costume Design 

M. Featherstone & D. H. Maack *June 1944 ...... $2.25 
Fabrics (Revised 1942) 

Grace G. Denny *November 1942 ............0005 $2.50 
Historic Costume 

Katherine Morris Lester *November 1942 ......... $3.50 
Man is a Weaver 

Elizabeth Chesley Baity *December 1942 .......... $2.50 
Mending Made Easy 

Mary Brooks Picken *January 1944 .............. $3.00 
Merchandising of Fashions 

John B. Swinney *March 1942 .............0.000- $4.00 
Modern Pattern Design 

Hamer Pepin WctOoer 1942 6 sec c ais sie scscsyce $5.00 


The New Encyclopedia of Modern Sewing 
Edited by S. Dickson & F. Blondin *October 1943. .$1.98 


Staple Cotton Fabrics 


john Hoye *December 1942 2.0.0.5 .2.csesceeees $3.50 
Textiles 

Woolman and McGowan *April 1944 ............ $3.50 
This is Fashion 

Elizabeth Burris-Meyer *january 1944 ........... $6.00 
The Ways of Fashion 

Wo Mc: Grawiord "Main T9492 3....4 3 cases cs ces $3.00 
Your Clothes and Personality 

Mildred Graves Ryan *March 1942 .............. $1.88 


Child Care and Family Relationships 


Child Development 
Breckenridge and E. L. Vincent *December 1943. .$3.25 


Feeding Babies and Their Families 


H. Monsch and M. Harper *March 1944 .......... $3.50 
How to Raise a Healthy Baby 
Ed SAB IDV. ASAT oon seses ss ssesdevecases $1.95 


Learning to Care for Children 
D. E. Bradbury and E. P. Amidon *October 1943... .$ .96 


Our American Babies 


Dorothy V. Whipple *April 1944 ..............5. $2.50 
Sex Guidance in Family Life Education 

Frances Bruce Strain *March 1943 ............... $2.25 
She’s Off to Marriage 

PSID AS WACETIGS TIIETON 19493 onic eccccesces $2.50 


What the American Family Faces 
Edited by L. Wood and J. Mullen *December 1943. .$3.50 


Your Child: His Family and Friends 
Frances Bruce Strain *October 1943 ............4.- $2.00 


First Aid and Health 


First Aid Primer 


H. L. Wenger & E. Sense *May 1942 ............. $1.00 
Health Facts for College Students (Revised 1942) 

AVEROS BUBO NIOIOIGO 6 G5 sos scbsctwcb we scucese’ $2.00 
Improvised Equipment in the Home Care of the Sick 

Lyla Olson *April 1940 (Revised 1940) ........... $1.50 


*Date Reviewed in Practical Home Economics 
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Home Decoration and Management 


All About Modern Decorating 

Mary Davis Gillies *February 1943 .............6. $3.00 
America’s Housekeeping Book 

New York Herald Tribune Home Institute *Jan. 1942 $2.50 
Build It Yourself 

Michael Rothman *September 1943 ............. $1.75 


Complete Guide to Interior Decoration 
Edited by Richardson Wright *November 1942 ....$5.00 


Decorating for You 


Florence B. Terhune *April 1944 ................ $3.75 
Decorating the Home 

Ethel Lewis *June 1943 ............ “ae $4.00 
The House and Its Care (Revised 1941) 

Mary L. Matthews *January 194] ............... $1.76 
Household Equipment 

L. J. Peet & L. E. Sater *January 1941 ........... $3.00 
Housekeeping Made Easy 

Linda Marvin *December 1943 ..............06. $1.98 
Let’s Arrange Flowers 

Hazel P. Dunlop *November 1943 ............... $2.50 
Management in Family Living 

Paulena Nickell & J. M. Dorsey *April 1942 ........ $3.00 
Revive Your Old Furniture 

Louise Sloane *January 1944 ...............0000- $2.00 
The Way We Wash Our Clothes 

Eleanor Ahern *November 194] ..............005 $2.00 
Your Home and You 

CariotraGreer *june-1944)..c.adisidssseiceved es $1.92 


Consumer Education 


Consumer Education 
Edited by J. E. Mendenhall & H. Harop *Oct. 1943. .$2.50 


Consumer Education in the Schools 


Herbert A. Tonne *February 1942 ............05. $2.85 
The Consumer Movement 

Helen Sorenson *May 1941 ............ cece eeee $2.50 
Consumers and the Market 

Margaret G. Reid *January 1943 ..............06. $3.85 
Consumers Can Help Win the War 

pessIe V.. COles “Junie 19AS voc nds beeches tiSeeels $1.00 
Selling to Today’s Customer 

Kneeland, Bernard & Tallman *April 1942 ......... $1.76 

Education 

Educational Publicity 

Benjamin Fine *July-August 1943 ............... $3.00 
Evaluation and Investigation in Home Economics 

Clara, Mi; Brown “March 1942) 2.40.05. 6s ccac eens $3.50 
A First Book in Home Economics 

PICNG SHINE "WAV T9ST co.cc cece ese cncnce $1.92 
A Functioning Program of Home Economics 

Ivol Spafford *September 1940 ...............05. $3.00 
Fundamentals in Teaching Home Economics (Revised 1942) 

Ivol Spafford *November 1942 .............-0 00s $3.00 
Home Economics and the College Student 

Helen M. Carter *December 1940 ................ $2.50 
Homemaking Education in the High School 

M. Williamson & M. S. Lyle *June 194] .......... $3.00 
The New Home Economics Omnibus 

Harris G Huston *November 1941 ............06- $1.76 


Keep Your Library Up-to-Date 





Vocational Guidance 


Creative Careers in Home Economics 


Hazel T. Craig (10 or more, 2 a.) singl p $ .25 
Do You Want to Be a Nurse? 

Dorothy Sutherland *September 1942 ............. $2.00 
Help Wanted—Female! 

Margaretta Byers *October 194] ................ $2.50 
The Lady Means Business 

Aimee Buchanan *July-August 1943 .............. $2.50 
Needed—Women in Aviation 

Dickey Meyer *March 1943 ........... cece ee eaee $2.00 
Women After College 

Foster & Wilson *December 1942 ............... $2.75 

Miscellaneous 

American Glass 

George & Helen McKearin *April 1942 ....... $4.00 
Are You Allergic? 

J. Hilliard and C. C. Coghlan *April 1944 ........$2.50 


Arranging Flowers 

Margaret Watson *February 1942 ............... $1.50 
Art in Everyday Life (Revised 1941) 

Harriet G Vetta Goldstein *March 194 
A Book of Little Crafts 

Margaret Powers *December 1942 .............. $2.50 
A Boy Grows Up 


H. C. McKown & M. LeBron *February 194] ..... $2.00 
Boys Will Be Men 

Burnham, Jones and Redford *May 1942 .......... $2.00 
Come and Get It! 

George W. Martin *May 1942 ............e0e eee $2.00 
Courtesy—A Book of Modern Manners 

Helen Sprackling *June 1944 ........... cee eee, $2.50 
Foundations for Living 

F. Silver and M. G. Ryan *September 1943 ..... $2.12 
Fun With Magic 

Joseph Leeming *December 1943 ...........0005. $2.00 
Home Health and Nursing 

Alma Long *December 1943 ..........ceceeeeee $1.75 
Income Management for Women 

Louise Hollister Scott *February 194] ......... . $3.00 
Marketing 

Floyd L. Vaughan *April 1942 .............. $3.50 
Mother—Tributes from the World’s Great Literature . 

Selected by Louise M. Notkin *May 1944 ........ $2.00 
The New American Etiquette 

Edited by Lily Haxworth Wallace *March 1942 $1.69 
Old Silver 

Seymour B. Wyler *November 1942 ............. $3.00 
Parties for Pennies 

Nancy Webb *February 1943 ...........0006. $2.00 
Photography—lIts Science and Practice 

J. R. Roebuck & H. C. Staehle *May 1942 ........$5.00 
The Photographer’s Rule Book 

Raley IRI: REDTURIY: 19926 iis ove cctiviecacaaies $1.25 
The Picnic Book 

Clark L. Fredrikson *May 1942 ................ $1.25 
The Principles and Practice of Beauty Culture 

Ficrance ©. Wal "May 1982 ccc cccciassccnces $6.00 
Women in Cycles of Culture 

Anna deKoven *July-August 1942 ............4.. $3.50 
Why Women Cry 

Elizabeth Hawes *March 1944 ............e0eee $2.50 
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(Continued from page 287) 


more satisfaction from marriage; better children in the next 
generation; a clearer understanding of the meaning of life 
and wise use of money so that greater satisfaction may be 
obtained. In addition, she feels that home economics edu- 
cation should offer a large number of women and some men 
a preparation for earning a livelihood ina type of work 
which they would enjoy. 

Miss Brown stated her belief that many home economists 
have become somewhat confused in their conception of home 
economics education as indicated by the following criticisms 
of present practices: many teachers seem to have forgotten 
that home economics was originally introduced into the cur- 
riculum as a protest against the formality of academic edu- 
cation; many teachers fail to acknowledge the individual 
differences of the students who enroll in their courses; 
many schools set up a rigorous curriculum which leaves the 
student little choice of various subjects; many teachers talk 
of better food habits yet fail to check on whether the stu- 
dents themselves follow healthful habits; many teachers talk 
about preparation for home life, yet make it impossible for 
students to enroll in courses having a direct bearing on 
homemaking until they have passed certain, often difficult, 
prerequisite courses—thus many students drop out of school 
before they have had any really helpful training. Often 
teachers become disturbed about the over-lapping of various 
fields. It is not important, in Miss Brown’s opinion, in 
which department subjects are taught, but that they are 
taught. 

Miss Brown approached her suggestions for remedying 
and improving home economics education in the postwar 
world from the various school levels. 

AT THE ELEMENTARY LEVEL 

Curricular content should be re-organized to include ma- 
terial which will assist the teacher in her own personal 
problems as well as in assisting the students. 

More attention should be given to learning about and 
solving the problems of boys and girls at the elementary 
school level. 

More books and other types of home economics material, 
simple enough for young students, should be provided. 

AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 

Home economics curricula should be so planned that stu- 
dents will immediately come in contact with all aspects of 
their major field. 

The curricula should be more flexible. 

Better provision should be made for individual differ- 
ences. 

Joint majors should be developed. 

Programs should give students an opportunity to prepare 
for special types of work such as journalism, merchandising, 
advertising and similar positions. 

Special plans should be devised for those who will return 
to the colleges from war production and service jobs. This 
group may well require considerably more guidance and 
will for the most part be intent on completing courses 
quickly. 

AT THE GRADUATE LEVEL 

More thought should be given to the kind of work stu- 
dents will do when they finish. 

Although the graduate degree should not be granted on 
course work alone, precautions should be taken against too 
great emphasis on the thesis. 
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Work experiences should be given during school. 

Guidance programs should be considerably expanded. 

Students should be included as regular members of cur- 
ricular committees. 

Since Miss Brown is now doing research work on home 
economics education at the secondary level which she feels 
will vitally affect our present ideas, she offered no sugges- 
tions for improvement in that area. 

Evaluation should be employed much more extensively 
than heretofore in all phases of the program. Following the 
first world war, a great increase in attention was given 
to the measurement of intelligence. Following the present 
world war, Miss Brown predicts, a great increase in atten- 
tion will be given to the measurement of achievement. 


‘Department Meetings 


The professional interests of the subject matter divisions 
are furthered by the work of nine departments: Colleges 
and Universities, Elementary and Secondary Schools, Ex- 
tension Service, Home Economics in Business, Home Eco- 
nomics in Institution Administration, Homemaking, Re- 
search. Social Welfare and Public Health, and Student 
Clubs. Each of these departments met on Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 21, to discuss their special interests and to report 
on work carried on throughout the year. High lights of 
some of these talks, discussions and reports follow: 


Strengthening Homes for Postwar Living 


Howard A. Lane, associate professor of education at 
Northwestern University, set the stage for discussion in the 
elementary and secondary schools department. 

In brief, Mr. Lane pointed out that all is not well with 
human institutions. This, the best schooled, best fed, best 
equipped Century of Man is also the bloodiest, most war- 
like. The role of the family has been altered ‘markedly 
by industrialism, sharp division of labor, the growth of 
cities, increased mobility. Our ideals, hopes, concepts of 
family life have not altered to accommodate these changes. 
For example: 

Most families are not economic units. Few children see father 
at work. Little processing of raw materials takes place in 
homes today. We live more abundantly, but the family has 
lost an important reason for being. 

Modern city life makes children distinct liabilities in terms of 
expense and the requirement of constant supervision. Many 
“good” residential neighborhoods do not welcome small children. 
The two-child family has become fashionable; does not provide 
replacement of population. 


The child of today is so very much dependent upon his im-- 


mediate parents. No longer are grandparents, aunts, uncles 
viewed as members of the family. The loss of a parent is 
much more a tragedy today than a generation ago. 


In conclusion, Mr. Lane made these suggestions for 
strengthening the family: 


1. Housing programs with adequate transportation to enable 
young couples to live in privacy and neighborliness with 
space for children. 

2. Playgrounds, nursery schools, child care centers, even baby 
parking stations in reach of every home. Much more of 
our land must be used for children. (We must spread the 
expense of bearing and rearing children.) 

3. Adequate, inexpensive medical and dental supervision. 

4. Regeneration of neighborliness, community responsibility for 
children. 

5. Education for family life. High schools will actually care 
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for little children, render real service to mothers. We dare 
not leave to chance nor to parental whimsy education for 
parenthood. The larger family must become more fashion- 
able; spreading thes burden will make it so. 


Wartime Homes 


Mrs. Blanche C. Lewton, a homemaker from Washing- 
ton, D. C., began the Homemaking Department Meeting, 
Home Economics in Action in Homes and Community Life, 
with a short talk on wartime homes and the voice home- 
makers will have in their design and equipment. Mrs. 
Lewton said, in part: 

The trend for all future planning is upon the actual needs 
of the family. It has been stated that, “the housing de- 
signer must know exactly what the families do in their 
homes, where they do it and why they do it there. Since 
families live in time as well as space he must also know 
when they do things in order to have the complete space- 
time pattern.” 

Mrs. Lewton concluded with the challenge: “The re- 
sponsibility for the planning of postwar homes rests with 
us homemakers. We should determine the fundamentals 
we want, and then co-operate to secure them. Then we 
will have dwellings better suited to the activities of family 
life and better fitted to present-day modes of living.” 


Plans for Co-operative Research 
(As outlined by Hazel K. Stiebeling, Chief of the U. S. 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Ecoonmics) 


Congress has made available to the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics funds for research work 
which heretofore the Bureau has not been in a position to 
emphasize. The fields of research in which new phases of 
study are being planned include: home food preservation, 
family needs and preferences in rural housing; adjustments 
which families make to marked changes in income; child 
feeding programs in relation to nutrition; special studies in 
textiles and clothing. 

In the field of home food preservation there is urgent need 
for research on problems of quick freezing and canning. In 
freezing, the problems in which we have special concern 
deal with the design and operation of frozen food storage 
equipment in relation to food cost. We need to know much 
more about temperature control in farm type freezing lock- 
ers during long period storage of frozen foods. We wish 
to investigate the question of how far, how frequently and 
for what time periods, temperatures can fluctuate upwards 
from approximately 0 degrees F. without detriment to food 
quality. Another problem is related to the temperature 
levels at which frozen food may ke kept for relatively short 
but varying periods in the usual old refrigerator. The lower 
the temperature at which frozen food temperatures must 
be kept, the greater the cost of operation. Both problems 
mentioned on home freezing are important from the stand- 
point of food quality and are needed as a basis for develop- 
ing specifications for home equipment and directions to 
families for the use of such equipment. 

Another project planned is the development through lab- 
oratory study of minimum standards of specifications for 
clothing construction in different so-called “price lines.” 
These are needed both by the consumer and the administra- 
tor concerned with price control on large scale purchases. 
We hope to develop information regarding the recommenda- 
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tion on the kinds of seams, seam widths and finishes, num- 
ber of stitches to the inch, buttonholes and other fastenings 
as well as line constructions that are best suited to the 
staple fabrics most commonly used for dresses, suits, coats 
and children’s wear. 

The third project is concerned with solving some of the 
problems of home laundering and other cleaning of fabrics 
and clothing. New fabrics, both natural and synthetic, have 
introduced new situations. Due to lack of information on 
cleaning temperatures and procedures, many people have 
found that garments have been made unwearable after one 
cleaning. We need to know much more about the effect 
of all solvents, special rinses, concentration of detergents and 
bleaches, and temperatures on the strength and appearance 
of different types of fabrics, especially those of newer de- 
velopment, and the effectiveness of various procedures for 
cleaning and sterilizing soiled clothing at home. 

Child feeding in relation to nutrition encompasses prob- 
lems dealing with school feeding. Most thoughtful persons 
are convinced that good school feeding can materially bene- 
fit the physical, mental and emotional development of chil- 
dren. Scientific evidence is difficult to obtain, however, due 
to problems of control, the wide individual variations of 
cases encountered and the long term nature of such study. 

Another line of work may involve field studies, as well as 
research. It is to determine what rural families in different 
parts of the country need and want in housing to make their 
homes good places in which to live and efficient workshops 
for home production activities. 

Still another subject on which we should like to enlist 
co-operation in one or two states, is an exploratory study 
of adjustments of rural families to marked changes in in- 
come. It is thought that the subject might be approached 
in two ways: one being a study of historical records (in so 
far as they exist) of families’ incomes, expenditures and 
purchases extending over relatively long periods of time; 
the other being field studies to interview families about their 
incomes at two different periods, their expenditures, ways of 


living and the satisfactions gained. 


Division Meetings 


All five of the subject matter divisions held separate 
meetings on Thursday evening, June 22. The divisions in- 
clude: Family Economics, Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment, Food and Nutrition, Housing, and Textiles and 
Clothing. 

Family Economics Division 

Miss Faith Williams, Chief of the Cost of Living Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, and Joseph 
Mire, labor leader from Wisconsin, presented conflicting 
measurements of the increase in living costs at the Family 
Economics Division meeting. 

(The Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index shows 
U. S. living expenses rose 23.4% from January 1941 to De- 
cember 1943; whereas A.F. of L. - C.I.O. economists con- 
tend that their figure, 43.5% is nearer the truth.) 

According to Miss Williams, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics cost-of-living index measures changes in the cost of 
goods and services customarily purchased by families of wage 
earners and clerical workers in the United States who are 
still living in the city where they lived at the beginning of 
the war. In regard to the question of quality deteriora- 

(Continued on page 306) 
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New Home Economics Organization 


The home economists of Kansas City, 
Kansas, and Kansas City, Missouri, have 
cooperated in establishing a new type of 
organization which brings together nutri- 
tionists, home economists in business, di- 
etitians, teachers and other home eco- 
nomics trained women for the purpose of 
studying problems related to their field 
in the Greater Kansas City area. Through 
classes, meetings and participation in 
community affairs, this group proposes 
to promote and assist in maintaining 
higher standards of living. It plans also 
to assist in building up supplies on the 
home front and to assemble and dispense 
information gathered from widely varied 
sources. 

At their first regular meeting on May 
15, 1944, the details of organization were 
completed and a constitution adopted. The 
officers of the group are: Miss Neva 
Wing, President; Mrs. Alice Halter, 
Vice-President; Mrs. Wilma Holcomb, 
Secretary; Miss Martha Ann Gwinn, 
Treasurer. 


Hosiery Hoax 


“Black market ‘nylon hosiery’ may not 
be nylon,” warns the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in disclosing that much of 
the present black market nylon is merely 
a sheer rayon stocking which has been 
treated with a chemical solution which 
gives it a nylon sheen. These specially 
treated rayon sheers are attractively 
packaged in cellophane, stamped “gen- 
uine nylon” and sell for from $4 to $7 
per pair although, upon their first wash- 
ing, the sheen disappears and often the 
rayon fibers disintegrate. 


“Carry-out-Food” Now Available 


After much discussion, “carry-out-food” 
consisting of nutritionally planned and 
restaurant cooked meals have at last 
been made available to women war 
workers in the defense production cen- 
ters of Detroit, Michigan, and Portland, 
Oregon. In Detroit, thirty restaurants 
cooperate in providing special meals 
(often available in paper containers) 
which can be home-heated in a few 
minutes. “Home Service Food,” avail- 
able at shipyards in Portland, is com- 
prised of main dishes supplemented by 
prepared fruit or pudding desserts and 
special breadstuffs. These meals are 
planned to complement the diet which 
children receive at the nursery school. 
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Vocational Opportunities in 
Food Inspection for Home 
Economists 


By Polly Gade, Director 


U. S. Inspected Foods Educational 
Service* 


The field of processed food inspection 
for women is relatively new. But since 
the war emergency has opened this 
work to them, many of the 400 inspec- 
tors employed by the Government are 
women. About 90% of them are home 
economics graduates. 

The inspection service is conducted by 
the Processed Products Standardization 
and Inspection Division, Office of Dis- 
tribution (formerly Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration), War Food Admin- 
istration. Qualification and application 
information may be secured from that 
Office or the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington 25, D. C. 

Inspections are made for Army, Navy 
and other government agencies, and for 
Lend-Lease shipments, as well as for 
commercial firms, including those plants 
approved to operate under the U. S. Con- 
tinuous Factory Inspection Service. Foods 
for the Armed Forces are purchased 
strictly on the basis of Federal Specifi- 
cations which are in many _ instances 
identical with the U. S. Standards for 
grades of the processed products. 

Inspectors must be able to make both 
food and plant inspections, and certify 
the quality of foods inspected; as well as 
do research in plants and laboratories. 

Recent graduates are employed as as- 
sistant marketing aides at a salary of 
$1,620 per annum, plus 21.6% for over- 
time (or an approximate total salary of 
$1,970), subject to regular retirement 
deduction. Graduates who have been 
employed in some related field are eligi- 
ble to a higher entrance salary, in ac- 
cordance with Civil Service requirements. 
Promotions are made on a merit basis. 

* This Educational Service is not a Federal 


agency and should not be confused with Gov- 
ernment personnel recruitment agencies. 


Changed Your Address? 


If you have changed your address, 
drop a post card to the Circulation De- 
partment, Practical Home Economics, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
giving both the old and new address. 
Do this promptly to assure receipt of 
your September issue. 


Dates to Remember 
September 5—Labor Day 
October 17-19—American Dietetic As- 
sociation Convention, Chicago, III. 
November 5-11—American Education 
Week. 
November 7—General Election, U.S.A. 
November 17-18—Food Service Direc- 
tor’s Conference, Cleveland. Ohio. 





Personalities 

Frances A. Scudder has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Ruby Green Smith, 
retiring leader of home demonstration 
agents for the State of New York. Miss 
Scudder, assistant state leader of home 
demonstration agents at the New York 
State College of Home Economics, had 
been on leave from the college during 
the past year to act as Executive Direc- 
tor of the New York State Emergency 
Food Commission, Nutrition Program, 
for the metropolitan area. 

Professor Grace MacLeod retired this 
spring after twenty-five years at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, becom- 
ing Professor Emeritus of Nutrition. Dr. 
MacLeod, present chairman of the Nu- 
trition Committee of Greater New York, 
has served on many nutrition and home 
economics committees and is co-author of 
the fourth edition of Rose’s Foundations 
of Nutrition. In her honor the 1944 class 
of nutrition students is starting the 
“Grace MacLeod Loan Fund for Grad- 
uate Students in Nutrition at Teachers 
College.” 

Dr. P. Mabel Nelson will succeed Miss 
Genevieve Fisher who is to retire from 
the deanship of the Department of Home 
Economics of Iowa State College on 
September 1. Dr. Nelson, who is present 
head of the Department of Foods and 
Nutrition, began her work at Iowa State 
College in the fall of 1923 and has 
served on the college committee on grad- 
uate study since 1926. 

The Josephine Snapp Award has been 
presented to Miss Esther Latzke, Direc- 
tor of Consumer Service for Armour and 
Company and former president of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago. 
This award goes annually to the woman 
making the most outstanding contribution 
to advertising during the preceding 
year. It has been given this year in 
recognition of work aimed directly at 
helping the housewife understand meat 
rationing, fat salvage and how to make 
the most of food supplies. 
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Borden Award Goes To Dr, Helen T. Parsons 


Dr. Helen T. Parsons, professor of home economics at the University of Wisconsin, 
was presented the Borden award for outstanding contribution during the past year 
in the field of science of human nutrition. The award was based on a study made by 
Dr. Parsons as head of a research group which was reported in a paper entitled: 
“Biotin, Pantothentic Acid and Riboflavin Balances of Young Women on a Milk Diet.” 


First-year Teachers 
Get In-service Training 


(Continued from. page 295) 





Dr. Parsons is a native of Arkansas City, Kansas, and a graduate of Kansas State 
College in 1911. Subsequently she received degrees at Wisconsin and Yale, taught at 
Johns Hopkins and at Wisconsin where she became a full professor in 1934, Among 
many afhliations she is a member of the Biochemical Society of Great Britain, the 
New York Academy and the American Dietetic Association. 

Dr. Parsons is the twelfth person in home economics to receive this award since 


mately 28,000 pupils enrolled in the 
day-school program and 17,000 adults 
in the evening and part-time program. 
Obviously it is not possible for the state 
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supervisors of homemaking education 
to visit all first-year teachers during 
their first few months of teaching. It 
seemed desirable, therefore, that the 
University carry on an in-service, fol- 
low-up training program for first-year 
teachers. 

No objective evidence has been col- 
lected to indicate improvements result- 
ing from the visits and letters. Super- 
visors and teacher trainers strongly 
feel, however, that because problems, 
information and techniques of instruc- 
tion change so rapidly, a real service to 
homemaking education can be rendered 
by continuing this follow-up program 
for first-year teachers. 





The History of 
Home Economics 


(Continued from page 298) 





The chart on page 281 lists the early 
home economics periodicals, a few of 
which have come down to us today un- 
der their original titles. 

Although many of the early magazines 
disappeared in a few years, it was evi- 
dent that the public was ready and wait- 
ing for information on home problems. 
The fact that many of these magazines 
were published at some time during the 
Lake Placid Conferences would indicate 
the influence of these conferences in 
creating public interest in the field. The 
far reaching influence of the Lake Placid 
Conferences will be discussed in future 
installments of this History of Home 
Economics. 





— Correction — 


On page 275 of the June issue, top of 
second column, please correct the titles 
of Miss Anna Barrows and Miss Alice 
P. Norton. Their titles should be: 

Miss Anna Barrows, editor of the AMERI- 
CAN KITCHEN MAGAZINE. 

Miss Alice P. Norton, Supervisor of Do- 
mestic Science in Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, and later head of the Department 
of Home Economics, University of 
Chicago. 
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its first presentation in 1937. 


aking 
victory garden 
vegetables 
“stronger”! 


EGETABLES make the headlines in 

Carnation’s wartime recipe book 
when they combine with double-rich 
Irradiated Carnation Milk in many clever 
ways... smooth-flowing cream sauces, 
light-as-air souffles, energy-packing 
cream soups. When in doubt, just leave 
it to rich, wholesome Carnation to treat 
those home-grown vegetables with the 
respect due them! 

Homemakersand teachers loveto cook 
with Carnation . . . its creamy richness 
blends so easily and its mellow taste is 
such a sure-fire favorite. 

But vegetables aren’t the only smart- 
ies. This timely book, created by leading 
home economists, is chock-full of super- 
nutritious recipes that make 
the most of Carnation’s 
double-rich value. Send for 

your free copy of “Clever 
Ways with Carnation for 
the Duration” —to Carna- 
tion Company, Dept. 
712G, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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(Continued from page 303) 


tion, ‘she said that there is no way of measuring the effect 
of changes which have occurred in the quality of consumer 
goods during the war period. 

Miss Williams explained that any comparison of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index and the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics index of changes in prices paid by farm- 
ers for goods used in family living must take account of 
the fact that the two indexes measure quite different aspects 
of the price situation. 

The BAE index does not cover changes in rents, electricity 
rates or other services. The Bis index does. These serv- 
ices have not risen as much as food, clothing and house 
furnishings prices. 

The BAE index covers prices of certain low-quality goods 
characteristic of the purchase of farm families which have, 
by and large, lower incomes than urban wage earners and 
clerical workers. The BLS index covers most of these 
goods and others which the city group buys. The BLs 
figures show that the goods which are covered by the BAE 
index have risen more than the average for all goods city 
workers buy. 

Finally, the farm population is concentrated in the South- 
ern and Western regions; the urban population in the 
Northeastern, North Atlantic and East Central regions. 
The sis figures show that prices, on the average, have 
risen more in cities in the regions where the farm popula- 
tion is concentrated than in the areas where the majority 
of city workers still live. When these differences are taken 
into account, the agreement between the two measures is 
remarkably close. 

According to Mr. Mire, the labor organizations contend 
that the index computation of the Bureau suffers from many 
shortcomings. The Bureau does not take sufficient account 
of deteriorations of quality. Many low priced goods have 
vanished completely from the market; many commodities 
are being up-graded and sell now at top prices without re- 
gard to differences in quality. Secondhand goods sell now 
almost at. prices previously paid for new goods. Week 
end food sales and other sales which have provided many 
wage earners with an avenue to commodities at lower prices 
have been discontinued. The Bureau has little chance to 
measure hidden price increases or the extent of price viola- 
tions. 

Finally, the cost of living index computation is very un- 
fair to low income groups which have to spend a larger 
share of their income for food than the index assumes— 
and prices of food have risen more than other items. 


Food and Nutrition Division 


The Food and Nutrition Division concentrated on a dis- 
cussion of the significance of the new evaluation of protein 
requirements as presented by Richard J. Block, Ph.D., bio- 
chemist, New York Medical College Hospitals, New York 
City. A summary of Mr. Block’s talk follows: 

The investigations of Osborne and Mendel, Hopkins and 
others have shown that the protein value of food is depend- 
ent on two factors; digestibility and essential amino acid 
composition. These investigators found that it was neces- 
sary to supply each of the essential amino acids simultane- 
ously and in properly balanced proportion to reap the great- 
est benefit from the protein ingested and that a deficiency 
or lack of a single essential amino acid in the dietary pro- 
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tein would seriously impair or negate its nutritional value. 

The elucidation of all the essential amino acids by Rose 
opened the possibility of evaluating the nutritional status of 
protein foods from a knowledge of their content of each 
of these essentials. By analyzing for arginine, histidine, 
lysine, tyrosine, tryptophane, phenylalanine, cystine, methio- 
nine, threonine, leucine, isoleucine and valine, under rigidly 
standardized conditions, data are obtained which permit the 
tentative nutritional evaluation of the protein, and if specific 
deficiencies are noted, indicate the mode of correction of 
these deficiencies to produce a balanced mixture of the es- 
sential amino acids. 

The proteins of milk, meat, fish, cheese, wheat, corn, oats, 
rice, soybeans, yeast, commercial protein concentrates and 
prepared breakfast foods have been analyzed for the essen- 
tial amino acids. Such data permit an evaluation of the 
effects of germination, cooking and processing on some of 
the more common protein foods and allow an approxima- 
tion of the average daily per capita consumption of the essen- 
tial amino acids and the contribution made by specific food 
groups. 

The amino acid analyses show the high nutritive value 


-of some animal and plant proteins and reveal the poten- 


tialities and weaknesses of others. A rough classification 
of the more common protein sources for humans and farm 
animals follows: 

A. Well Balanced: eggs, meat, fish, sea foods, glandular 
organs, milk, yeast, soybeans, wheat germ, corn germ, leafy 
vegetables, grasses, sunflower seeds. 

B. Somewhat low in 1 or 2 Essential Amino Acids: cheese, 
blood, oats, peanuts, cottonseed, linseed, whole wheat, rice. 

C. Decidedly deficient in 1 or 2 Amino Acids: whole corn, 
white flour, corn grits. 

D. Deficient or lacking in more than 2 Amino Acids: gelatin, 
elastin, keratin. 

Housing Division 

Lead speaker in the Housing Division was Ferd Kramer 
of the Metropolitan Housing Council, Chicago. Mr. 
Kramer summarized the present housing situation and he 
advocated early planning to meet the expected postwar build- 
ing boom. 

According to Mr. Kramer, the last building boom of any 
size in this country ended fifteen years ago. ‘This fact, 
combined with the 1940 census information which shows that 
49.3 per cent of the housing in the United States needed 
major repairs or had no private bath, graphically presents 
the condition of our housing plant today. The housing built 
during the last four years has been almost entirely war 
housing. Much of this has been temporary and therefore 
of little value for the solution of our postwar housing prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Kramer believes that any postwar plan must con- 
sider: (1) metropolitan regional planning rather than cor- 
porate planning; (2) close co-ordination of all planning 
agencies; (3) the people, where they work and where they 
live; (4) transportation lines which must be charted as an 
integral part of planning but can not be considered as the 
entire planning job as has been the rule in so many metro- 
politan areas in the past; (5) a realistic housing plan in 
relation to the needs of the people of the community. This 
planning must be based on the adequate existing housing 
supply, number and sizes of families to be served, and the 
income ranges of these families; (6) a real campaign on 
the deflation of values in blighted areas—(slum ownership is 
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much too profitable today); (7) realistic zoning as an im- 


portant tool in the rebuilding of a community in accordance 


with a plan; (8) the thorough overhauling of the tax struc- 
tures of most communities; (9) federal and local legislation 
to aid in slum clearance; (10) legislation which will permit 
insurance companies to invest funds in housing projects to 
encourage large scale rebuilding; (11) building codes on a 
qualitative basis; (12) state building codes to prevent jerry 
building outside of the corporate limits. 

He also added that private enterprise is extremely fearful 
of competition by the government but a realistic housing 
policy, which clearly defines the role for private enterprise 


and the role that the government will play, will reassure the | 
whole building industry. Much education is needed so that | 
the citizens of the country will have a clear idea of what | 
they want in the way of good housing and the steps that | 


are necessary to obtain it. 


Student Clubs Also Meet 


The annual meeting of Home Economics Student Clubs 
ran simultaneously with that of the AHEA. Approximately 
160 representatives reported milestones of 1943-44 and 
planned trails to be blazed in 1944-45. 

Looking into the future, experienced seers read the Home 
Economics Horoscope, foretelling the various fields in which 


these high school and college students will find themselves | 
working after graduation. Among the careers discussed | 


were homemaking, teaching, extension service, institution ad- 


ministration, social welfare and public health, business, nur- | 


sery schools,” merchandising, government service, research, 
journalism and radio, and military service. At a later ses- 
sion, special attention was given to worthwhile summer jobs 


for students, such as working in the Women’s Land Army | 


or helping in the. production and preservation of our food 
supply. 
At International Night, June 21, the group was given an 


insight into the world-wide scope of home economics activi- | 


ties through messages from foreign fellows and reports 
from home economists in South America and the Orient. 
Entertainment high lights included a fashion show on 
Wednesday afternoon which was planned especially for the 
student group and a theater party to see “Oklahoma” on 
Thursday evening (at $1.20 each, when seats in New York 
City are $4.50 and up). 

This wartime meeting was planned to give the student 
maximum help, both personally and professionally. Out- 
standing among the talks was that of Lee Vincent, at the 
Betty Lamp Luncheon on Thursday. The subject, “You 
and Your Marriage,” was planned to help girls clarify the 
issues involved in a decision to marry. Miss Vincent ex- 
plained that war marriages and marriage in wartime are 
two vitally different things, with the former involving a 


great deal of risk since it is generally based on short ac- | 





quaintance and wartime hysteria. On the other hand, she | 


defined marriage in wartime as a term describing the normal 
and desirable type of marriage “between two well-matched 


people who know each other well, and who have had time | 


to develop the personal understanding and community of 
interests essential to successful mating.” Miss Vincent ex- 
plained that the men and the manner in which a girl dates 
will, in many cases, determine the type of person she will 
Marry as well as the success of her marriage. 
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Dress Up Your Meals With 


CINNAMON 
NUT WHIRLS 


CINNAMON NUT WHIRLS 


2 cups all-purpose flour 
l/ teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
Vy teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon sugar 
14 cup shortening 
3/4, cup sour milk or buttermilk 
(about) 
2 tablespoons melted butter or 
substitute 
lf cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
lf teaspoon cinnamon 
lf, cup finely cut nutmeats 






































1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift three times 
with baking soda, salt and sugar. Cut short- 
ening into dry ingredients until it is as fine 
as coarse corn meal. 


2. Add enough milk to make a soft dough. 
This may take 1 tablespoon more or less 
milk. Turn onto lightly floured board. Knead 
slightly. Roll dough 14 inch thick, brush 
with melted butter. 


3. Combine 2 tablespoons melted butter, brown 
sugar, cinnamon and nutmeats, spread over 
dough. Press firmly into dough. 


4, Cut in strips 1 x 6 inches. Using two strips, 
place one on top of other, sugared side up 
and twist together. Bring ends together to 
make a circle. Bake in greased shallow 
pan in hot oven (475°F.), 10-12 minutes. 
While hot glaze with thin mixture of con- 
fectioners sugar and water, if desired. 

Amount: 6-8 ‘‘Whirls’’. 
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MUST 
SLOW ROASTING 





MEAN POOR GRAVY? 


d htedl 
7 


@ As a home ec ft you 
practice and preach roasting meats at low 
temperatures to conserve nutritional content 
and help prevent shrinkage. What about 
the gravy? 

Simply give it color and bring out true 
meat flavor by adding Kitchen Bouquet. 
Since Kitchen Bouquet contains no meat, 
you get only the true flavor of your actual 
roast. Product of Grocery 
Store Products Sales Co., Inc., 
New York. . 


KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 
Makes the Gravy! 


GET ALL OF 
WHOLE WHEAT’S ENERGY 


NABISCO 








KITCHEN 
mowauer 








SHREDDED WHEAT 








CREATIVE CAREERS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


By Hazel T, Craig 


has been supplemented with four pages 
of New Horizons in Home Economics, 
showing the new opportunities de- 
veloped by the war. 

Ideal for high school and college stu- 
dent who wants a home economics 
career. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten Copies or More 20 Cents Each 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive FALL and WINTER Courses. 
methods for beginners or advanced students. 
courses for Teachers. Register Now. F; on 
Sketching, Layout, gn, Styling, Draping, 
ee Donen, ——. Writing, —— 
Textile a. ay - 









Free Pl 22 

1680 araten "(bond's Street), a ¥. 19 

FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American 


Sample copy on request, 10c. 





Back the 
“Go-to-School” Campaign 
(Continued from page 290) 





combination school and work program 
totaling 7614 hours each week, with work 
both before and after school. 

2. A majority of the jobs these young- 
sters hold, particularly those under 16, 
do not directly aid the war effort, and 
usually are simple positions, which con- 
tribute little of value to their develop- 
ment as useful citizens. 

3. Youngsters leaving school for full- 
time jobs soon exhibit little interest in 
returning to school. 

4. These youngsters who leave school 
for full-time jobs display lack of emo- 
tional maturity and are ill-equipped to 
face the realities of the working world. 
They seem restless, confused and change 
jobs upon slight provocation. 

5. The number of industrial or work 
accidents is increasing. ‘Typical cases 
are those of a 16-year-old: fountain girl 
who was badly scalded on arm and back 
when a coffee maker tipped over, and of 
a 15-year-old salesboy in a grocery store 
whose right thumbtip was cut off on a 
meat slicing machine. 

6. Illegal employment of children has 
increased tremendously. A _ recent local 
check-up showed that over 40% of the 
student workers under 16 years were vio- 
lating age, hour or work-certificate pro- 
visions of the law. Despite 25 years of 
advancement in child labor legislation and 
constantly improved control, wartime con- 
ditions have brought some serious break- 
downs in legal safeguards. In 1943, 27 
states lowered their legal standards af- 
fecting child labor. In three fourths of 
the states, children may leave school for 
work at the age of 14; thousands have 
done so. In addition, thousands of chil- 
dren under 14, for whom there is no 
official count, are known to be working, 
many illegally. 

This is what the War Manpower 
Commission says about school and 
work: 

“The first responsibility and obligation 
of youth under 18, even in wartime, is 
to take full advantage of their educational 
opportunities in order to prepare them- 
selves for war and post-war services and 
for the duties of citizenship. . . . In most 
cases youth under 18 can best contribute 
to the war program by continuing in 
school and, when their services are re- 
quired, accepting vacation and part-time 
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ATTENTION—TEACHERS 
Is your laboratory equipped with 
GOOD TEACHING AIDS? 


During the summer every teacher 
should build up her laboratory with the 


best illustrative material available. Do 
you know your market? See what 
we have! 
€ 


A TEXTILE EXHIBIT of 100 fabrics 

A HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO of 20 sheets 
A SPLENDID BABY for child care classes 
COLOR ANALYSIS—blondes-brunettes 
MAGIC COLOR CHART—for color harmonies 
100 COLORED PAPERS for color harmonies 
PERSONALITY CHART—a personalysis 

60 MINIATURE FOLIOS for costume design 
LAY FIGURES with nine figure variations 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming makeup 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming hairdo 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming hat lines 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming neck lines 
ILLUSTRATIONS modifying figure proportions 
LABORATORY UNIFORMS in a wide selection 


See for yourself our 
NEW TEACHING AIDS! 


Order Our Catalog Today 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 











SCHOOL MAGAZINES | 


Free 












with all special and short-time offers. 

7 catalog to schools and 
teachers. . Send 6c for 
first-class postage. 
Agents wantéd_ every: 

P where to sell all maga- 
zines. Liberal commis- 
sions! Ask for infor- 


mation. Dept. PHE 





Miinyc Su Acy LAFAETTElND 








New Ry-Krisp 
Reducing Bookiet 


Includes protective low-calorie diets 
(1200 calories for women, for 
men), tested recipes and menus. Address 
Ralston Research Laboratories, 50 Check- 
erboard Sq., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


FREE! 











—— 





employment.” 
Teachers 


“HUGHES Agency 


<- 


Want to teach near Chicago? or De- 


—_—___» wong or Milwaukee? or Cleveland? 





25 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


MembonN. pee! Gs 7: 


—— 
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Post Toasties, milk and fruit—the hub of a‘hurry-up’ breakfast 
that doesn’t skimp on nourishment 


© Better breakfasts for Americans—so in- 
clined to gulp and dash—is a crusade more 
and more eminent nutritionists are join- 
ing. The human body needs real nourish- 
ment after its 12-hour fast. Experts rec- 
ommend that about % to % the total daily 
nourishment should be eaten at breakfast. 
Yet how few of us will take the time then 
to eat adequately! 

One delicious answer to the dilemma is 
cereal ... like Post Toasties! Quick, easy, 
a favorite with millions because they taste 
so good—yet the simple addition of these 
crisper corn flakes to the morning’s fruit 
juice, toast, and beverage gives you a 
breakfast that provides the sensible, stick- 


with-you nourishment that wartime effi- 
ciency demands . . . one that helps to pre- 
vent mid-morning fatigue. 

Cereals must be depended on more than 
ever to supply essential food factors. An 
average 1-ounce serving of Post Toasties 
with 3 ounces of milk, supplies the follow- 
ing percentages of an adult’s minimum 
daily requirement: Proteins, similar to 
meat proteins, 9%; Vitamins, thiamine 
17% and niacin 6%; Minerals, iron 10%, 
calcium 13%, phosphorus 12%. This one 
simple delicious dish can be a major con- 
tribution to the day’s nutrition. Best of 
all, Post Toasties are as flavorsome as 
they are good for you. M-m-m—try them! 


BETTER BREAKFASTS 


stressed by a nation at war : 











Pertinent Points about 


V A good source of 


V 


Vv 
V 
V 
V 
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Post Toasties 


vitamin B, 
Supplies niacin 
and iron 


Important source 
of food-energy 


Stays crisp longer 
Unrationed — and 
plentiful 

Inexpensive —about a 
penny a serving 


And delicious! 








for Group 6 of the “Basic 7’? Foods: 


POST TOASTIES 


Also Grape-Nuts, Grape-Nuts Flakes, Post’s 40% Bran Flakes, Post’s 
Raisin Bran, and hot Grape-Nuts W heat-Meal...all General Foods cereals 
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